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INTRODUCTION 



Grant Venn, Institute Director 
Georgia State University 

The Fifth Annual Chief State School Officers Institute was 
designed to provide the Executive Heads of the 50 states and the 
territories of this nation with a chance to spend some time to- 
gether, free from the daily impingements of an administrative and 
operational job, to study major issues in American education. A 
discussion of various ways that slate departments of education 
might give leadership to the resolution of these issiies^ to share 
successful experiences relating to these problems and to exchange 
points of view of the issues among themselves and outstanding 
students, was the second purpose of the institute. • 

Seven days of intensive study and discussion with the top lead- 
ershipof the U.S. Office of Education and the specialists invited to 
speak to the Chiefs reached an apparent consensus regarding the 
i*^.sues that are facing Education and Society: The Year 2000. 

This Institute report contains the major addresses presented by 
speakers and an editorial interpretation of the speeches and dis- 
cussions that followed each presentation. 

The seven topics chosen for study by the Executive Committee 
of the Council of Chief State School Officers, the U.S. Office of 
Education and the Institute Director fell under the broad concept 
of '*the future'' and specifically Man Education and Society: The 
Year 2000. The issues selected were as follows: 

1. The Role of the Future in Education 

Alvin Toffier 

2. Educauon and Human Resource Development 

Willard Wirtz 

3. The International Situation — I'he Role of Education 

Frederick Chan^pion Ward 

4. Economic Patterns — Public Dollar Availability 

Allan K. Campbell 

5. The Shape of Democracy: The Citizen Role 

Forbes Bottomly 

6. The Public and Private Life of the Individual 

Harold Shane 

7. Energy, Natural Resources and Growth 

Charles J. Ryan 
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Each speech is reproduced as written except in the cases where 
no written paper was submitted, in which case a review of the tapes 
of the speech and the discussions that followed provided what is 
hoped, by this editor, is an accurate presentation. 

Concise summation of the discussions following each topic 
would be impossible since no consensus regarding solutions to the 
issues were intended, desired, nor possible. 

The following editorial comment is made based on a look at the 
total topic — the relationships among man, education and society 
in the future. Rather than an individual issue analysis, the overall 
conference inputs and discussions are brought vogether in the final 
chapter of this report. 

The lateness of this report is hot rationalized, but is simply 
explained as due to the illness of the director occurring at the time 
of the Institute and continuing for several months afterwards. Like 
most experiences, it teaches well. The tuition is high but the results 
are excellent — my health is now better. 
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ALVIN TOFFLER 



Alvin Toffler is the author olLeaniing for Tomorrow ar|d % best 
seller Future Shock. A former Associate Editor o^/ortune 
magazine, he h:is served as visitirug Scholar ai the Russell Sage 
Foundation and Visiting Professor at Cornell University. At the 
New School for Social Research in 1966, he taught one of the first 
courses devated entirely to the future. He is editor of The 
Schoolhoiise in the City and The Futurists. He is author of an 
earlier book called The Culture Consumers. 

His expertise has made him a much sought after consultant. He 
is consultant for the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, the Institute for 
the Future, A.T. and T., System Development Corporation, 
Educational Facilities Laboratories, Inc., and numerous other 
organizations. 

Among his numerous honors and awards are the McKinsey 
Foundation Book Award in 1970, the Award of thr: National 
Council for the Advancement of Educational Writing in 1969 and 
the 1970 Playboy Best Article Award. 

The *Tsychology of the Future" is Chapter One by AlvmTof- 
fler in Learning for Tomorrow - The Role of ine Future in Edu- 
cation, edited by Toffler and published by First Vintage Books 
Edition, 1975. 

The opening speech by Toffler at the 1974 CSSO Institute 
closely paralleled this chapter and is reprinted in this report since 
there was no written paper and the tape of his speech did not turn 
out clear enough to edit for this report. 

Toffler presents the basis of an emerging change role for educa- 
tion today and in the future. His remarks set the stage for 
speeches and discussions during the balance of the institute. 

His theme is that educational institutions have essentially been 
tied to the past as '*maintainers'' of a static, predictable society. 
We must now educate our yo^ng for the future which is neither 
predictable nor stable. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE FUTURE 



by Alvin Tofller 
Author of Future Shock 

All education springs from some image of the future. If the 
image of the future held by a society is grossly inaccurate, its 
education system will betray its youth. 

Imagine an Indian tribe which for centuries has sailed its dug- 
outs on the river at its doorstep. During all this time the economy 
and culture of the tribe have depended upon fishing, preparing 
and cooking the products of the river, growing food in soil fer- 
tilized by the river, building boats and appropriate tools. So long 
as the rate of technological change in such a community stays 
slow, so long as no wars, invasions, epidemics or other natural 
disasters upset the even rhythm of life. It is simple for the tribe to 
formulate a workable image of its own future, since tomorrow 
merely repeats yesterday. 

It is from this image that education flows. Schools may not 
even exist in the tribe; yet there is a curriculum — a cluster of 
skills, values and rituals to be learned. Boys are taught to scrape 
bark and hollow out trees, just as their ancestors did before them. 
The teacher in such a system knows what he is doing, secure in 
the knowledge that tradition — the past — will work in the future. 

What happens to such a tribe, however, when it pursues its 
traditional methods unaware that five hundred miles upstream 
men are con5;tructing a gigantic dam that will dry ap their branch 
of the river? Suddenly the tribe's image of the future, the set of 
assumptions on which its members base their present behavior, 
becomes dangerously misleading. Tomorrow will not replicate 
today. The tribal investment in preparing its children to live in a 
riverine culture becomes a pointless and potentially tragic waste. 
A false image of the future destroys the relevance of the educa- 
tional effort. 

This is our situation today — only it is we, ironically, not some 
distant strangers — who are building the dam that will annihilate 
the culture of the present. Never before has any culture subjected 
itself to so intense and prolonged a bombardment of technologi- 
cal, social, and info-psychofogical change. This change is ac- 
celerating and we witness everywhere in the high-technology 
societies evidence that the old industrial-era structures can no 
longer carry out their functions. 

Yet our political leaders for the most part propagate (and be- 
lieve) the myth that industrial society is destined to perpetuate 
itself indefinitely. Like the elders of the tribe living on the river- 
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bank, they blindly assume that the aiain features of the present 
social system will cxttind indefmilely into the future. And most 
educators, including most of those who regard themselves as 
agents of change, umhinfcingly accept this myth. 

They fail to recogTiize Ihat the acceleration of change — in 
technology, in family structure, marriage and divorce patterns, 
mobility rates, division of labor, in urbanization, ethnic and sub- 
cultural conflict and international relations — means, by defini- 
tion, the swift arrival of a future that is radically different from the 
present. They have never tried to imagine what a super-industrial 
civiliziition might look like, and what this might mean for their 
students. And so, rnost schools, colleges and universities base 
their teaching on the usually tacit notion that tomorrow's world 
will be basically familiar; the present writ large. Nothing 1 be- 
lieve, e^uld be more profoundly deceptive. 

I would contend, in fact, that no educational institution today 
can set sensible goals or do an effective job until its members — 
from chancellor or principal down to the newest faculty recruit, 
not to mention its students — subject their own assumptions 
about tomorrow to critical analysis. For their shared or collective 
image of the future dominates the decisions made in the institu- 
tion. 

'"'he primitive father leaching his son how to carve a canoe had 
in mind an image of the future his son would inhabit. Since he 
assume-^ that the future would replicate the present, just as the 
present repHcated the past, his image of the future was just as rich, 
detailed, comprehensive and structured as his image of the pre- 
sent. It was his image of tho present. Yet when change struck, his 
imagery proved not merely obsolete but anti-adaptive because it 
left out The possibility of radical change. 

Like our distant ancestor, educators too, need an image of 
tomorrow's society. But this image must include the possibility 
— indeed the likelihood — of radical change. This image need not 
be ^'correct" or ^'final": it cannot be. There are no certainties, 
and any picture of a forseeable society that depicts it as static or 
stable is probably delusory. Thus, to design educational systems 
for tommorrow (or even for today) we need not images of a future 
frozen in amber, as it were, but something far more complicated: 
sets of images of successive and alternative futures, each one 
tentative and different from the next. 

These images of tomorrow cannot be predictive in the sense 
that they discern some unshakable future reality. The possible 
future is not singular, but plural, subject to the choices we make 
among inoumcnible arrayed options. Moreover, the tools we 
have for identifying possible and probable futures are still very 
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primitive. Yet some lines of development are more likely than 
others, and it is only by making explicit our assumptions about 
where we seem to be going that we can formulate sensible goals. 
Only in this way can we deduce the kinds of human abilities, 
skills and growth patterns that need to be encouraged. . 

Scenario in the Classroom 

What applies to the educator and the institution applies even 
more strongly to the learner. Just as all social groups and institu- 
tions have, in effect, collectively shared images of the future, 
each individual also has, in his or her cranium a set of assump- 
tions, an architecture of premises, about events to come. The 
child, almost from birth, begins to build up a set of expectations 
from its daily experience. Later these expectations become more 
complexly organized, and they begin to encompass more and 
distant reaches of future time. Each person's private image of the 
future shapes his or her decision-making in crucial ways. 

Students today receive a vast amount of undigested informa- 
tion and misinformation from newspapers, records, TV, movies, 
radio and other sources. As a result, they are aware of the rapid- 
ity with which the world is changing. But if many young people 
are prepared to contemplate the idea of radical change in the real 
world this does not mean that they have the slightest idea about 
the implications of high-speed change for their own lives. 

Some time ago, I performed an unusual and confessedly non- 
scientific experiment with thirty-three high-school students, 
mainly fifteen and sixteen-year olds. I asked each of them to help 
formulate a collective image of the future by writing down on a 
slip of paper seven events he or she thought likely lo occur in the 
future, and to then date these events. I avoided saying anything 
that would restrict the kind of events or their distance into the 
future. The class threw itself enthusiastically into the exercise, 
and in a few minutes I had collected from them 193 forecast 
events, each of them duly dated. The results indicated that these 
urban, middle-class, rather sophisticated teenagers had ac- 
complished many notions about the world of tomorrow. 

From their forecasts there emerged, for example, a terrifying 
future for the United States in which, presumably, they would 
live out at least a part of their lives. The class scenario begins 
peacefully enough with predictions that the Vietnam War would 
end and United Spates relations with China would improve, both 
in 1972. (The exercise was run a year earlier, in 1971). But soon 
events become more turbulent. New York City breaks away to 
become a state in 1973, and 1974 is a bad yea- characterized by 
race riots in June and a United States pullo .t from the United 
Nations. While both marijuana and prostitution are legalized, in- 
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temal political evenis must be bleak because 1975 sees a poJUical 
revolution in the United States, and gas masks are distributed 
p -esumably because of the pollution. By 1977 the space program 
has ended and United States citizens are under constant surveil- 
lance in streets and homes. Senator Kennedy emerges somehow 
as President in 1978 (a special election?) but a major financial 
crisis occurs, and the following year, 1979, we break off relations 
with Europe. We learn to cure cancer, but by then polliuion has 
become irreversible and we are highly dependent upon (he oceans 
for food. All this, however, is merely a prelude to a cataclysmic 
year, 1980. That year can be best described in a burst of scream- 
ing headlines: 

AMERICAN REVOLUTION OVERTHROWS PRESENT 
GOVERNMENT 

CULTURAL AND POLITICAL REVOLUTION BREAKS 
OUT IN U.S. 

MAJOR RIVERS AND STREAMS DIE 

NATURAL DISASTER WIPES OUT MANY PEOPLE 

FAMILY SIZE LIMITED 

MARS LANDING 

COLONY PLANTED ON MARS 

NUCLEAR WAR BREAKS OUT! 

America's time of troubles is far from over. In 1981, Richard 
Nixon is assassinated, and while race relations take a turn for the 
better, and the renewed space program results in new missions to 
the planets, by 1983 we have a military dictatorship ruling the 
nation. Now the Soviet Union joins with the United States in a 
war against China (this is, after all, 1984 by now). Scientific prog- 
ress continues and the rate of change accelerates further — in- 
deed, embryos now take only six hours instead of nine months to 
gestate. But science is of no help when California, hit, one as- 
sumes, by in earthquake, slips into the Pacific Ocean in 1986. We 
are beginning to colonize the moon, while population on earth 
reaches a crisis point, and the dollar is now worth only 25 per cent 
of its 1971 value. 

As the 1990's open, the Russo-Chinese War is still on, but 
things begin to improve. Peace among the great powers becomes 
more likely. Nuclear energy, especially in the form of fusion reac- 
tors, is widely in use, and a three-day work week is initiated. Our 
ecological problems are still extremely pressing, but solutions are 
at least in sight. In fact, 1995 looks like a good year. The govern- 
ment changes, the space effort expands once more, we finally 
develop a "more organized system" of education, and apparent- 
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ly, young people are making their political weight felt, for we 
elect a new President who is only twenty years old. (Scoffers 
might note that William Pitt bec:?:-^" ^rime minister of Britain at 
twenty-four.) We are now also experiencing zero population 
growth. 

I will not go on to describe their forecasts after 2000 A.D., but 
there is enough here presumably to suggest that at least this group 
of teenagers do not looi% forward to a stable world, or one pro- 
gressing smoothly along well-worn grooves. They look forward to 
hieh turbulence for at least the next two decades. 

Cultural Premises 

Th, collective image of the future, whether expressed by a group 
of high-school students, a group of educational planners, or even 
the political leadership of the nation, can tell us a great deal about 
its creators and the culture in which they are embedded. For 
example, the events envisaged by my experimental group ranged 
themselves over an extremely long time span. The soonest any 
event was due to occur was **next Sunday." The latest was to 
happen in 31,971 A.D. — the year the sun would bum itself out. 
There were also two events listed as **never" likely to occur. One 
was ''the end of human life." The other, a sardonic entry, no 
doubt, was "end of Vietnam These characteristics of the image 
of the future may seem inconsequential, but they betray telltale 
evidences of ''leir cultural origins. For in many cultures the idea of 
the future, itself, is non-existent, the idea of infinity ("never") is 
lacking, and in others, including many Western cultures before 
Darwin, a 30,000-year time span is inconceivable. 

Similarly, it is revealing, though not necessarily surprising, that 
certain points in time seem more dramatic or more "real" than 
others, or that forecast events seem to cluster, rather than distri- 
bute themselves evenly along a time scale. For these teenagers, 
1980 looms as an important year, and so well publicized is the 
millennial turning point, 2000, that it magnetically attracts fore- 
casts, even thoug\\ all things being equal, 1999 is just as likely or 
unlikely a time for events of significance to occur. This "lumpi- 
ness" or clustering of forecasts may reflect the influence of our 
decimai-based mathematical systems. 

By listing every forecast made by the class in chronological 
sequence, one can analyze with students the contradictions in 
them and the assumptions that lead to these differing and some- 
times contrary, forecasts. Cne can, in other words, examine the 
internal consistency and coherence of the imagery and the values 
or cultural assumptions that lead to differences between one stu- 
dent's scenario and another's. All this, of course, has nothing to do 
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with the validity of the actual forecasts. But with the collective 
image of the future in hand, one might compare students forecasts 
with those produced by experts in the various relevant fields — 
politics, technology, urban affairs, family life, international rela- 
tions, etc. 

More important, one might critically analyze the forecasts of 
the experts, probing for the hidden assumptions and methods of 
analysis used by them. In short, the image of the future provides 
not merely a set of interesting insights into the students' own 
views, but also a powerful learning tool. Yet even this gives only 
a hint of its educational importance. 



Perhaps the most striking fact about these forecasts has to do 
with the role of the student, his or her self-image as seen in 
relationship to the outside world. Indeed, in asking the students 
for their images of the future, I was less interested in the future, 
as such, or in their attitudes toward .t, than I was in their attitudes 
toward change. 

I was, therefore, fascinated and troubled to discover that for 
this class, while the future was clearly exciting as subject matter, 
it was distinctly impersonal. Thus, of the 193 responses, fully 177 
referred to events that would occur "out there" somewhere in 
the world of the universe. Only sixteen events made any refer- 
ence to **r' — the student making the forecast. Of the thirty- 
three students in the class who submitted usable r*;sponses, 
only six saw themselves as part of the picture. 

One student, along with such forecasts as antigravity cars 
(1984) and destruction of the earth (2050-2100), scheduled his or 
her own life as follows: 

Graduation 1976 



Another forecast marriage in 1980 and concluded **I will be a 
great lawyer*' by 1988. He, too (a boy, I would guess from his 
prediction that the football Giants would win the 1974 Super 
Bowl), slated himself to die in 2040. One respondent forsaw his or 
her own death by 1996 — i.e., at about age forty. 

Death, despite cryogenics and research into aging, is still re- 
garded as a high'certainty event, and every one of the six stu- 



The Impersonal Future 



Working 
Marriage 
Success 
Death 



i^77 



1984 

2030-2040 
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dents who made reference to their personal lives in any way 
included a forecast of his or her death-time. Indeed, one, whose 
forecasts included a new government for the United States in 
5561 A.D., predicted his or her own death in 1971 — in other 
words, in the immediate future! (Because of the anonymity pro- 
cedures followed, it was impossible for me to identify this stu- 
dent, but one wonders how deeply parents or teachers have 
explored his or her image of tomorrow.) 

Having tried a similar experiment with another much smaller 
group earlier, I was not surprised by the lopsided emphasis on the 
impersonal or nonpersonal in thinking about the futur-^. In gener- 
al, at least for the teenagers I have experimented with, the future 
is something that happens to somebody else. 

On one occasion, in fact, I asked respondents to draw up two 
lists. First, I asked in a general way for a list of future events. 
When not a single personal reference turned up, I asked for a 
separate list of events that would happen to them personally. It 
was then easy to compare each personal future with the larger, 
public or social future in which it would unfold. The results were 
dramatic. One could not help but be struck by the disconnected- 
ness between the two sets of forecasts. One fifteen-year-old girl, 
for example, after picturing a U.S.-U.S.S.R. alliance against Chi- 
na, a cancer cure, test-tube babies, an accidental nuclear explo- 
sion, the spread of anarchism over large parts of the world, and 
robot computers holding political office in the United States, of- 
fered the following personal forecast: 

Moving into my own apartment 

Interior designing school 

Driver's license 

Getting a dog 

Marriage 

Having children 

Death 

The world in upheaval would leave her untouched. 

I must emphasize that the teenagers making these forecasts 
were incontestably bright, lively, and probably more sophisti- 
cated than their counterparts in smaller cities. Yet no matter how 
turbulent a world they pictured, no matter how many new 
technologies might appear or what political revolutions might 
take place, the way of life foreseen for themselves as individuals 
seldom differed from the way of life possible in the present and 
actually lived by many today. It is as though they believed that 
everything happening outside one*s life simply by-passes the in- 
dividual. The respondents, in short, made no provision for 
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change in themselves, no provision for adaptation lo a world 
exploding with change. 

1 pursue this not because I think these experiments are any- 
thing more than suggestive; I would expect different groups to 
formulate quite different images of tomorrow and to reflect diffe- 
rent degrees of connectedne:;s with the racing pulse of change. 
Rather, I raise it because I believe that the schools and univer- 
sities, with their heavy emphasis on the past, not only implicitly 
convey a false message from the future — the idea that it wili 
resemble the present — but also that they create millions of can- 
didates for future image and his or her ''self not as subject to 
change, growth or adaptation, but as something static. 



THE FUTURE SCANNING TALENT 

It is perfectly astonishing, once we stop to consider it, that we 
are able, out of t^ie stuff of everyday experience, to conjure up 
dreams, visions, forecasts and prophecies of events yet to come. 
Scientists marvel at the body's machinery for sensing the envi- 
ronment and for converting its impressions into concepts, ideas, 
symbols and logic. Yet our talent for projecting images of the 
future is even more remarkable. In fact, though educators have 
scarcely noticed it, this "future-scanning" talent is the basis for 
learning itself. 

If we could not form anticipatory mental pictures of the future, 
if we could not match these against emergent realities and then 
correct them, we could not — except in the narrowest sense — 
learn at all. 

All of us project an ever-changing image of the future on the 
screen of consciousness. Our heads teem with assumptions about 
the future. These assumptions can be very short-term and practi- 
cal. I may do no more than assume, for example that the postman 
will arrive in the morning or even that the cup of tea will still be 
there an instant from now, when my fingers close around it. On 
the other hand, the assumptions may be very long-range and 
impersonal. I may envision a world racial conflict in 1985, the 
emergence of Japan as the world's chief indoistrial power by 1990, 
or a meeting with extraterrestrials in the year 2000. The assump- 
tions may be correct or incorrect, consistent or inconsistent, 
slowly changing or turning over rapidly. Bui whatever the case, 
taken together, they constitute my image of the future. 

The invisible architecture of assumptions shapes my personal- 
ity and lends consistency to my behav-or. These assumptions, in 
fact, make it possible for the individual to survive in varied and 
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fast-changing environments. For it is precisely this ability to vis- 
ualize futures, to generate and discard thousands upon thousands 
of assumptions about events that have not yet — and may never 
— become reality, that mal'es man the most adaptive of animah. 
It is a prime task of education to enhance this ability, to help 
make the individual more sensitively responsive to change. We 
must, therefore, redefine learning, itself. Put simply, a significant 
part of education must be seen as the process by which we en- 
large, enrich, and improve the individual's image of the future. 

Action and Imagery 

Education, however, is not just something that happens in the 
head. It involves our muscles, our senses, our hormonal de- 
fenses, our total biochemistry. Nor does it occur solely within the 
individual. Education springs from the interplay between the in- 
dividual and a changing environment. The movement to heighten 
future-consciousness in education, therefore, must be seen as one 
step toward a deep restructuring of the links between schools, 
colleges, universities and the communities that surround them. 

The ultimate purpose of futurism in education is not *o create 
elegantly complex, well-ordered, accurate images of the future, 
but to help learners cope with real-life crises, opportunities and 
perils. It is to strengthen the individual's practical ability to an- 
ticipate and adapt to change, whether through invention, in- 
formed acquiescence, or through intelligent resistance. 

To function well in a fast-shifting environment, the learner 
must have the opportunity to do more than receive and store 
data; she or he must have the opportunity to make change or to 
fail in the attempt. This implies a basic modification of the rela- 
tionship between educational theory and practice. 

High-speed change means that the reality described by the 
teacher in the classroom is, even as the lesson proceeds, undergo- 
ing transformati'.n. Generalizations uttered by the textbook or 
the teacher may be accurate at the beginning of a lesson, but 
incorrect or irrelevant by the end. Insights, highly useful at one 
time, became invalid under the new conditions. The instinctive 
recognition of this by young people has been one of the key factors 
behind the collapse of teacher authority. 

In the past, one assumed that one's elders **knew" how things 
were. Yet if the reality is changing, then their knowledge of it is 
not necessarily trustworthy any longer, and, significantly, they 
too, must become learners. 

When we introduce change and, therefore, higher levels of 
novelty into the environment, we create a totally new relationship 
between the limited reality of the classroom and the larger reality 
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of life.. Abstractions are symbolic reflections of aspects of reality. 
As the rate of change alters technological, social and moral 
realities, we are compelled to do more than revise our abstrac- 
tions; we are also forced to test them more frequently against the 
realities they are supposed to represent or explain. 

Those who conduct opinion surveys know that the more varia- 
tion there is in a population to be sampled, the larger the sample 
required to get an information-rich result. The more rapid the 
pace of change, the more novelty-filled our environment, the 
more often it becomes necessary to '^sample reality'' — to check 
our abstractions. 

Thus learning under conditions of high novelty requires us to 
move back and forth between theory and practice, between class- 
room and community, faster and more frequently than ever be- 
fore. Failure to measure our abstractions often against reality 
increases the likelihood that they will be false. But the university 
and the lower schools, as organized today, are designed to con- 
struct or transmit abstractions, not to test them. 

This is why we need to accelerate the trend in many colleges 
and Universities to offer credit for action-learning done off- 
campus through participation in real work, in business, in com- 
munity political organizing, in pollution-control projects, in other 
activities. Many of these efforts today are badly organized, ill- 
thought-through, and regarded by the university as basically in- 
significant — cjp.c*^ssions to the restlessness of students who no 
lont,er want to rema'n cooped up in the classroom, I would argue 
that such efforts net only must be continued, but must be radi- 
cally expanded, must be linked more imaginatively to the formal 
learning process, must be extended downward to younger and 
younger students in the secondary schools and even, through 
adaptation of the idea, to primary-school children. Indeed, for 
older students, this action-learning ought to become the dominant 
form of learning with classroom learning seen as a support rather 
than as the central clement in educatiion. Such experiments as the 
University Without Walls are primitive prototypes of what is pos- 
sible. 

Student s learn best when they are highly motivated to do so, 
and despite a grt:it deal of mythology to the contrary, this motiva- 
tion rarely comes from ''inspired teachers" or "well-designed 
\exts" alone. So long as students are cut off from the productive 
work of the surrounding society and kept in an interminably pro- 
longed adolescence, many — if not most — are demotivated. 
Teachers, parents and other adults may slower ihesn with flow- 
ery rhetoric about iJow today's youth will be the leaders and 
decision-makers of tomorrow. But the rhetoric is contradicted by 
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a reality ^hal actively deprives the young of participation either in 
significant community decision-making or in socially approved 
productive work. Beneath the rhetoric h'es a contempt sum- 
marized in the twin terms **parasites" and **investments." Con- 
servatives tend to look upon students as parasites, citing up 
community resources without contributing anything produc- 
tive in return. Both notions are insulting. 

The secret message communicated to most young people today 
by the society around them is that they are not needed, that the 
society will run itself quite nicely until they — at some distant 
point in the future — take over the reins. Yet the fact is that the 
society is not running itself nicely, and, indeed, there may be little 
of value left for them to take over in the future, unless we recon- 
ceptualize the role of youth in the social order. Not because 
young people will necessarily tear down the social order, but 
h)ecause the rest of us need all the energy, brains, imagination and 
talent that young people can bring to bear on our difficulties. For 
the society to attempt to solve its desparate problems without the 
full participation of even very young people is imbecile. My 
father worked at tA'elve or thirteen. Most children in the past — 
and most children of the less affluent nations today — were and 
are needed for their productive contribution. It is a dangerous 
myth of the twentieth-century rich that our children are not 
needed, that they can be kept in artificial environments called 
schools and universities, incubating until they are twenty- one or 
even thirty, before being expected to participate in the everyday 
affairs of the society. 

In the United States we herd 8,000,000 university students and 
some 51,000,000 younger children into educational institutions, 
assuring them all the while that it is for their own future benefit. It 
is all done with the best of intentions. It keeps them out of the 
labor force and, for a while, off the streets. 

This policy, however, is based on a perilously faulty image of 
the future. By maintaining the false distinction between work and 
learning, and between school and community, we not only di- 
vorce theory from practice and deprive ourselves of enormous 
energies that might be channeled into socially useful action, we 
also infantalize the yo^.mg and rob them of the motiviation to 
learn. 

On the other hand, by linking learning to action — whether that 
takes the form of constructing buildings on campus, or measuring 
traffic flow at an intersection and designing an overpass, or cam- 
paigning for environmental legislation, or interning at city hall, or 
helping to police a high-crime area, or serving as sanitation and 
health aides, or building a stage set, or doing research for a trade 
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union, or working out a marketing problem for a corporation — 
we change the source of motivation. 

The motive to learn is no longer the fear of a teacher's power to 
grade or the displeasure of the parent, but the desire to do some- 
thing useful, productive and respected — to change the communi- 
ty, to make a dent, if even a small one, on reality. This desire to 
leave a dent, to make an impact^ today fuels a wide range of 
antisocial activity from spray-painting graffiti on a public wall or 
vandalizing a school building to committing murder. It is not 
unrelated to the fact that most crime is the work of the young. 

Only by recognizing the urgency of this desire to make a mark 
(and thereby to clarify or establish one's own identity) and by 
reconceptualizing the role of youth with respect to work and 
social needs can the education system become effective. 

Today, unfortunately, most action-learning programs scarcely 
begin to take advantage of their full potentials. For example, most 
are seen as forms of independent study. For many students, they 
might be far more effective as group ventures. The organization 
of groups of students {seif-organization would be better) into 
problem-solving or work teams makes it possible to design addi- 
tional learning — learning about organization and group dynamics 
— into the situation. By consciously including people of varied 
ages in such teams, it becomes possible to provide ^'generational 
bridges" — a way of breaking down some of the trained incapa- 
city of different age groups to talk to one another. 

Through focusing on some sharply defined external objective 
or desired change, the group develops a degree of shared inti- 
macy and attacks the prevailing sense of loneliness and isolation 
felt by so many students even on small campuses. Most impor- 
tant, however, the motivation for learning changes. The group 
itself generates internal social reinforcements for learning, and 
the nature of the problem being attacked defines the nature of the 
learning required, so that the definition of relevance is created by 
the real situation rather than by the say-so of a teacher. 

Members of a small group working to bring about some change 
in the ecological condition of their community, for example, will 
find they must learn something about science, economics, sociol- 
ogy and politics, as well as the communicative skills required to 
define the difficulties, outline alternative solutions, and persuade 
others. 

In the meantime, decision-making, so crucial to coping with 
change, becomes, itself, a subject of the learning process. Most 
students in most schools and universities seldom participate in 
group decision-making. While they may be asked to make deci-. 
sions about themselves — such as which courses to take (and 
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even this is restricted at the Sower levels) — they are seidom 
called upon \o make personal decisions thai affect the work or 
perforrrmnce of others. The decisions lliey are characteristically 
called upon to make have little or no impact on anyone's life but 
their own. in this sense, they '*don't count." They are isolates. 
Attempting to solve real-life problems, action-learning done in 
the context of a goal-sharing group, trains the participants in 
decisional skills and begins to develop an understanding that their 
decisions do count — that personal decisions can have important 
consequences. 

It is precisely at this point that action learning converges with 
future-consciousness. For, when we speak of an image of the 
future, we are speaking of the ramified consequences of present- 
day decisions, whether public or personal. Action-learning, par- 
ticularly when carried out oy groups, is a useful tool for de- 
monstrating the necessity for a future-orientation — the need to 
study alternatives, to develop long-range plans, to think in terms 
of contingencies — and especially to think through the consequ- 
ences, including second- and third-order consequences, of action. 

This emphasis on the future can, furthermore, be applied not 
merely to group issues, but to the development of generalized, 
tentative life-plans for the individual participants as well — 
plans which the learner is, of course, free to change at will, but 
which, by their very existence, help orient the individual in the 
mid.st of hurricaning change. In this way, the future becomes 
intensely personal, instead of remote. 

In turn, the uevelopment of group or personal plans, however 
tentative, immediately forces the question of values into the fore- 
ground. For plans have to do with our images of preferred fu- 
tures, as distinct from those that are merely possible or probable. 
No problem in educaton has been more disgracefully neglected in 
recent years. The attempt to avoid ancient orthodoxies having led 
to the myth of a value-free education, we now find millions of 
young people moving through the educational sausage-grinder 
who have never once been encouraged to question their own 
personal values or to make them explicit. In the face of a rapidly 
shifting, choice-filled environment, one which demands decision 
after adaptive decision from the individual, the neglect of value 
questions is crippling. 

Action-learning creates opportunities for students to move 
from the field back to the classroom or louiige or living room not 
merely for analytic discussion of their strategies for change, but 
for probing exploration of the personal and public values that 
underlie their successes and failures. This process of value 
clarification is a vital part of any education designed to help 
people cope with "overchoire.'' 
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In short, ihc combination of action-learning with academic 
work, and both of these with a future orientation, creates a pow- 
erfully motivating and powerfully personal learning situation. It 
helps close the gap between change occurring **out there" and 
change occurring within the individual, so that learners no longer 
regard the world as divorced from themseJves, and themselves as 
immune to (and perhaps incapable oO change. In a turbulent, 
high-change environment, it is only through the development of a 
'^psychology of the future" that education can come to terms 
with learning. 
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WILLARD WIRTZ 



The Secretary of Labor in the Cabinets of President Kennedy 
and President Johnson earned his degrees from Beloit College 
(A.B.)and Harvard University (LL.B). He was a teacher of law at 
the University of Iowa and Northwestern University. 

He has been a labor arbitrator and practicing lawyer in the 
Chicago firm of Stevenson, Refkind, and Wirtz. Currently, he is 
President of the Manpower Institute; Chairman of the Board of 
Curriculum Development Associates, Inc.; a Trustee of Amhurst 
College; and a member of the Washington, D.C. law firm of Wirtz 
and Gentry. 

He has h>een recognized with numerous honorary degress from 
colleges and universities and is the author of the book Labor and 
the Public Interest and most recently. The Boundless Resource - 
A Prospectus for an Education/Work Policy. 

Patterns of work, education, and leisure developed in the past 
are little applicable in a technological changing society — yet, we 
find little change in the organization and structure of education nor 
in the work patterns of indivdiuals. The pattern of the young learn, 
the middle-aged earn and the old yearn, are still ill suited to 
tomorrow's world. 

Mr. Wirtz points out the immediate problems occurring before 
the year 2000 which must be dealt with — unemployment and 
underemployment, especially for the young, the changing nature 
of the role of women in the work force and the need for continuing 
education and experimental learning for all citizens as well as for 
youth. The need for basic tool learning skills and increased flexibil- 
ity in the separate but important kingdoms of education and work 
— how can these be put together since they indicate a new depen- 
dency on each other not previously understood? 
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MANPOWER AND HUMAN 
RESOURCE NEEDS 



by Willard Wirtz 
President, The Manpower Institute 

I've enjoyed getting ready for this morning, and I mean that in 
more than the usual sense. I have been hearing for a number of 
years various references to the futuristic aspects of education. 
There is a considerable amount of data and responsible conjecture 
about the future but until now, I have only known that it was out 
there somephice. This was an occasion which gave me an oppor- 
tunity to look into it. 

I salute the wisdom of the decision to organize this conference 
around a look into the future, and I welcome this opportunity to 
explore some of the literature and data with you. 

Tve come up with four pieces of equipment (suggestions) that 
anybody who is about to take a safari into the future should have; 
anybody at least, from our background. 

The//V.v/ is a ladder to get out of the rut we are in, even if we do 
not realize it, — especially those of us who are consigned by cir- 
cumstance to a public responsibility. Any who is in public 
office of any kind is so pressed with the demands and dictates of 
the immediate that it is very hard to persuade oneself that all this 
future stuff has anything in it. I recommend the ladder, which Tve 
used, to get out of a rut in connection with this presentation. 

Secondly, I would pack two or three re-usable grains of salt. A 
lot of what 1 run into seems to require the use of a few grains of salt; 
particularly the statistics, not because they are wrong, most of 
them turn out to be right, but because they are so confounded 
selective. I run into all kinds of data to do with the future, namely 
demography. 

I realize that these people all know what is going to happen to the 
population in the next fifteen to twenty years. ThtLl is predictable, 
at least if we are looking at the work force as I am. Most are already 
bom, and whether you want to or not, there is not much you can do 
about it. Starting from what is known about these demographic 
statistics, I find them terribly overbalanced on the side of the 
demographic force because there is nothing else sure on which to 
rely. 

Thirdly. I recommend taking a strong diuretic or a cure for 
diarrhea because of the pessimism that gives me a feeling that I 
have to do something to neutralize it. There are several pos- 
sibilities why the people who look at the future turn up so pessimis- 
tic. One of these is that they are right. Every time you look ahead, 
the only wise reading of the evidence is that things are going to hell 
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and very rapidly. I have to dismiss that. 

Another possibility is that if one looks at the future particularly, 
the inclination is to rely on Murphy's law — anything that can go 
wrong, will. Not knowing whether one is going to goone way orthe 
other, one just assumes that everything does go wrong. 

Another is the public as an audience has an intense appetite for 
the apocalyptic. If one comes up with a dire prediction of some- 
thing or other, it is listened to. If one comes up with a suggestion 
that things are alright, that isn't really news, and it does not receive 
the same attention. 

I don't have that pessimistic feeling. I look to the future with a 
good deal of optimism or at least reasonable confidence. If there 
isn't any reason for it, I will go on faith. I have yet to be persuaded 
that the only things that are true are those that can be proven. 1 do 
not know where one gets support for that proposition. If one 
refuses to think that the whole human program is laid out on 
comic-tragic lines, it is only wise to make the best of it. I find, in 
what lies ahead, a good deal of reason for optimism. 

A fourth piece of equipment is a long piece of string to find one's 
way back. It is fun to go browsing into the future, but unless those 
of us, at least in your positions and what has been in a sense mine, 
take that string and follow it back, climb that ladder again back into 
the rut and decide what can be done next, we really haven't 
accomplished anything. 

Armed with this equipment, I plan to make this a brief explor- 
ation, and not so brief either. But first, there are two or three 
preliminaries. 

My title is '^Manpower and Human Resource Needs." There are 
two or three things concerning that title I wish to mention. First, 
whose needs are we talking about? That title sounds a little as 
though we are talking just about the system's needs. If you know 
one of the organizers of this conference as well as I do, you would 
know that when Grant Venn sends me a title '^Manpower and 
Human Resource Needs," it is either redundent, or it is a sugges- 
tion that I pay attention to the individual's needs as well as the 
system's needs — or so I interpret it, and would like to revise the 
subject to the use of the human resource in the future and to tie that 
in with what the educational implications might be. 

I also note that the assignment today is significantly narrower 
than the assignments for the five days of the next week. If there is 
anything which differentiates this problem of manpower and 
human resource needs from the five you are talking about during 
this week, it is a narrow and specific application that is obviously 
affected by those five other areas. 

I have one other revision in the title. You have taken the year 
20()0. I looked at the data for the year 2000, and found that there 
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weren't aiiy that were worth reporting to you. There was, how- 
ever, relatively good data for 1985, and so with your permission, or 
if need be without, I will revise this subject to be **Manpower and 
Human Resource Needs in the Year 1985/' 

There is another reason for taking 1985. It isn't that it is just one 
year away from George Orwell's 1984, but rather that when one 
thinks about it, those who are entering your jurisdiction right now, 
will in 1985, be coming to the border between education and work 
which presents us with so many problems. 

I find it easier to think in terms of what we might do about those 
who are going into the pipeline than I do about those who are 
already in the pipeline. So we shall look into 1985. 

One other thing I am going to state in the beginning concerns 
three conclusions I have come to. Having come to these conclu- 
sions, they inevitably affect the selection of detail and data which I 
will be presenting. 

The first has to do with the point I have already mentioned. 
There is lamentable and unnecessary dirth of data about the 
question of the future of work and life experience and what bears 
on the educational function. 

You would think that there would be all kinds of literature aimed 
at this point. I had, at one point, twenty books on my desk which is 
unusual for me. 

Someone ought to concentrate on the question of what there is in 
the evidence before us that can be brought to bear on the subject of 
the future of work life and experience and the relationship to 
education. 

My second conclusion is that the present state of knowledge, as 
far as the future in ihis area is concerned is not sufficiently clear to 
recommend any specific program or clear policies, but that it does 
indicate strongly the necessity for new processes. Particularly 
processes that bring together the administrative leadership of the 
educational and the employment community as a two-dimensional 
process and which includes representatives of the community as 
the third dimension of the same process. 

Thirdly, I suggest only one of which might be called policy 
conclusions. It is that we should break down the three time traps in 
which we have presently divided life. Youth for learning, middle- 
age for earning and old-age for yearning. 

When I have tried to tie education in with work, I can only 
conclude as a collaborative process on the one hand and on the 
other, an anachronism which says that kids or the people are in 
education until about the ages of eighteen to twenty-three, then 
work, then retire. Until we break down those time traps, I don't 
think we are going to get very far with bringing the two life experi- 
ences together. 
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So stating the affirmative of the suggestion that we must look 
forward to the establishment of a lifetime continuum of inter- 
change between education and work experience, is where we will 
come out. 

Turning to the data, I would like to present it in two packages. 
One is the data that is a matter of record which I think should be 
brought to your attention. I think it is relatively specific, relatively 
unsatisfying, and yet illuminating. This is the data describing the 
work situation of the future, based largely on the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics studies. 

These data are called the total civilian non-institutional labor 
force. I am going to go through it rapidly, just to suggest the 
context, then a more deliberate consideration of three or four other 
forces which seem to me to bear on the situation. 

If you want to know the future of Manpower needs or the 
resource needs, the statisticians would answer you precisely that 
today there are 92-92'/i million people in the civilian-non- 
institutional work force. By 1985, that number will go up to 108 
million — so what? 

The total labor force figure is broken down into several differen- 
tiations. The first of those is sex. Perhaps it's important, although I 
don't see anything particularly spectacular about it. Today men 
are 62%of the work force, women 38%. By 1985, the figures will be 
61 %and 39%. The women will go >'.p just a little as far as the total 
labor force is concerned. Similarly, as far as race is concemeu, 
blacks and other minority groups today are IP/^%of the work 
force. 

I find nothing in either of those projections which amounts to 
much that is significant as far as education is concerned. 

We come next to a breakdown on the basis of age. An extraordi- 
nary amount of the futuristic projection in this field of manpower 
needs and their relationship to education is Leased on the change in 
the age composition of the wo/h force. I simply report to you, and 
then pass op because I don't find it si'^iiificant either that the 
median age Oi rhe work force has been going down rapidly — not 
too rapidly , but significantly. In 1960, age 4C .vas the median age of 
the work force. It is presently 36.8. The drop will continue, but it 
has slowed down. The median age of the work ibrce in 1985 will be 
35.8. 

The other subject in this area to which 1 think inordinate atten- 
tion has been paid is this matter of the baby boom or the baby bust 
which has been moving through the education system and through 
the *vork force. 

You know the phenomenon. Between 1932 and 1946, there were 
40 million babies born. Between 1947 and 1962, there were 60 
million babies born. Between 1962 and 1976, there were only 45 
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million babies born. 

There has been a spectacular development, the root of all this is 
the post-war baby boom — an extraordinary drop, I guess a de- 
railment of the **Streetcar Named Desire" or something of that 
sort. It has gone down so rapidly that the policy makers have not 
been able to keep up with it. The fertility rate has dropped in a 
period of about ten or twelve years from 3 children per woman, 
per family, to 2. 

It ha.s happened rapidly that in the last four years when the 
Census Bureau came out with a series A" which anticipated a 3.2 
child birth rate, they have had to go through four or five series. We 
now have series A, B, C, D, E, and F, because the rate kept 
dropping every year. 

The current figures now assume a 1.8 fertility rate where only 
four years ago, they were projecting in terms of at least a possibil- 
ity of 3.2. This is spectacular and of extraordinary broad signifi- 
cance. 

It does obviously effect education in one real way, in fact in at 
least two. One is that it has an obvious impact on the number of 
schools and classrooms that are needed. Second, it does affect 
very strongly the number of teachers that will be needed. You are 
familiar with the figure that we are training in this decade four 
million teachers for two million jobs. You know the effects of this, 
and when I try to find a broader implication of achange in working 
conditions and a change in the meaningof manpower needs andthe 
usesof human resources, I don't find much significance. When one 
looks at it from another standpoint, that bulge and subsequent 
burst, or whatever you want to call it, represents serious devia- 
tions of the norm. 

I come next to the breakdown on the basis of occupation. 
Educators have done an increasing amount of thinking in terms of 
these changing projections about the manpower needs in the vari- 
ous occupations. 

Again, I can only remind you that there will be a marked increase 
in the number of white collar workers who are needed by 1985. 
There will be a stable situation as far as blue collar workers are 
concerned. The number of service workers and farm workers will 
decline. 

Of those various figures, the only one I need to mention is that 
white collar workers are presently 48% of the work force. They 
will be, 1 1 years from now, probably 53% of the work force. But 
reach for the salt, because those figures don't mean much either 
when you say white collar workers that includes professional and 
technical workers which will go up sharply from 11% to 17% . 
Similarly, clerical workers will go up at 14% and 19%, but the 
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percentage of managers and administrators will go down quite 
sharply. 

I have two suggestions to make. My first suggestion pertains to 
the extent one can rely on those projections of occupational needs 
in terms of current job descriptions. One must be careful to rely 
only on the very fine print because the summaries of them are quite 
misleading. My second suggestion is don't rely on those projec- 
tions at all. I think the job needs and the content of the jobs is 
changing so fast that the reliance on these projections in terms of 
traditional job occupations is just almost worthless. 

ril return later with some other comments about the changing 
nature of work. 

Now finally, those projections about the future of the work force 
indicate one other significant point. One has to decide what is 
going to happen as far as unemployment and employment is con- 
cerned. When one looks at all those projections, they wreck our 
whole game, because they are assuming that 4% is going to be the 
unemployment rate in 1985. 

The unemployment figure has fluctuated in the last 13 years from 
3.5% to 6.5%, so to take any particular figure of 4% is pretty 
questionable. I think if you are going to take one figure, that one is 
too low. I don't see much in the present prospect that suggest the 
present unemployment figure of 5.2% is going to be brought down 
in the next 1 1 years. I wish that I could find different evidence, but 
I think 4% is too low. 

The rest of the difficulty is that 4% is an averaging of unaveraga- 
bles. It averages in the adult unemployment rate of about 2.5%and 
a youth unemployment rate of over 15%, but it totally disregards 
that the black unemployment rate for teenage blacks and other 
minority groups is 25%. I don't think it is a very good figure. It begs 
the question of the dwindling natural resources or something else 
which would have an adverse affect on the unemployment figure. 

This is the picture that I gave to you as quickly as I could with a 
feeling that I was under an obligation to present what evidence 
there is. 

I would like to take the rest of the time to set up something that 
interests me agreat deal more —a freer flight into the futurology. I 
will try to indicate several things in which there is at least some 
firm basis in present evidence for predicting or guessing about 
what will happen. 

I am going to present four of these forces in a preliminary 
fashion with a suggestion that these four, rather than what I have 
just covered, will be the appropriate basis for our discussion this 
morning. I shall not try to exhaust the point, but will simply 
suggest these four developments as a basis for our subsequent 
discussions. 
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Now I mention ihejlrst one a little differently. I recognize the 
title '-'fihis conference is *'Man, Education, and Society." I also 
recognize the implications of the seating of the head table last 
night. I am aware of the tif ' lines that the Chiefs draw as far as 
squaws are concerned. My respect for this body makes me not 
want to offend you in any way. 

There are several elements contributing to this change, some of 
them obvious. Some others not so obvious. Such things, for 
example, as the very rapid development of day care programs. 
That is one of the most popular political issues today. There is 
bound to be a broad extension of the day care provision, whether 
for belter or worse, I am not totally sure about it myself. It is 
going to mean that the number of Wiimen coming into the labor 
force is going to be much larger. There is a strong movement 
toward the provision of part-time work of one kind or another. 
Women will be insisting on it. 

There is also today an extraordinary situation as sex stereotyp- 
ing of work is concerned. It isn't realized that the 35-36% of 
women who participate, almost all are squeezed into four or five 
job classifications. They are going to break out of their restrictive 
work roles. 

1 mention only one other point as a basis for this feeling about 
the importance of this development and the future is concerned. 
In this country, there are 51%of the women not of the work force 
but of the electorate. Any minimizing of the importance of this 
change in the work force and the distribution of jobs would seem 
to be a great mistake. 

Now if we are talking of higher education, I would be more 
inclined to spend some time talking about the implications of this 
development as f*ar as education is concerned. As nearly as I can 
evaluate, it has less to do with respect to elementary and secon- 
dary education because, by and large, there has been a consider- 
able equality of treatment as far as men and women are con- 
cerned. But il is creating a real difference when it comes to giving 
guidance and counseling to high school sophomore or junior girl. 
"Sister, if you will just stick to your class and do a reasonably 
good job, you can have almost any job you want." That will be 
the true advice as far as 1985 is concerned. 

There are differences between this and the other major social 
advances of the last 10, 12 or 15 years with respect to racial 
equality. 

I don't try to distinguish my feeling about the importance in 
terms of justice, humanity and equality as far as sex and race 
discrimination are concerned but as far as impact on the work 
force is concerned. 

The effect of women's declaration of independence on the 
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achievement of equality is four or five times as great as that of the 
race simply because there is four or five times more women. In 
terms of magnitude, it is going to be very, very important. There 
is not an educational achievement lag as far as women are con- 
cerned. They are in a position politically, as well as equitably, on 
every basis to say right now; **I want the job and unless you have 
a better reason for giving it to a man, than that he is a man, give it 
to me, or I am going to see a lawyer." We are very close to that 
point. 

The impact of this on the work force is one I put at the top in so 
far as the use of human resources and manpower needs in the 
next eleven years. 

The second has to do with youth employment. I am less sure of 
this, but the evidence is now emerging pretty rapidly. 

I think that by 1985. there will be very little work being done in 
what we think of as ladder jobs by anyone under age 20, or 
anyone without at least two or three years of college. Let me say 
it again. If work which is done by boys and girls under 20 is 
separated into two categories, one will be the ladder jobs, then 
entry jobs into something that comes above it. The other is the 
so called ''dead end" work. I am suggesting that by 1985, there 
will be very few under 20, or very few without at least two or 
three years of college, who will be doing any of the ladder jobs. 
There is developing a strong practice of just not hiring boys under 
20, this is not true of girls, for any promotable jobs. 

The implications of this are deep and quite real for education if 
one feels as I do, that one of the great needs for the improvement 
of elementary or secondary education is the further development 
of these work-experience, work-study programs. I think that 
these programs should be developed around the kinds of jobs 
which are going to be available to youth. I think that there will be 
plenty of worker shift and other kinds of jobs for the development 
of work-experience programs. We have to start talking to the 
small local employer instead of General Motors, because for 
General Motors it is a headache. For other small employers, it is a 
real service and a very important piece of business. Yet, you will 
realize that almost all of the work-experience, work-study con- 
versations so far have been between the educators and the big 
employers. I am suggesting that it is a mistake and a waste of 
time. 

My second suggestion concerns the major force working for the 
use of human resources and manpower needs. It has a very im- 
portant chemistry as far as youth employment is concerned which 
means that the work being done in the future will be almost en- 
tirely of the non-promotable type. 

Girls are being brought into entry level jobs leading to promo- 
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tions. There is much less serious unemployment problems as far 
as young girls are concerned than young boys. When one stops to 
think why this is true, it is because the work that most women do 
is the type that can be done by an 18 or 19 year old girl. In other 
words, women find their place faster than men in this world and 
that is the reason why girls are being hired today for promotable 
jobs and boys are not. That will change. 

The third point to which I would refer is of an entirely different 
nature. By 1985, there will be simply extraordinary change as far 
as the educational attainment level of the work force. 

I have tried to find a single figure which characterizes the situa- 
tion — I can't. I haven't given many figures, but there are eleven 
million college graduates today in the labor force, about one per- 
son out of every eight and a half. This thing is changing so rapidly 
that.in a bare eleven years, that. figure will go up to 20 mUlion 
which means that one out of every five in the work force will have 
a college degree. One will realize that as far as entrance into the 
work force is concerned it is going to become critical, predomi- 
nately because of the inflation of college graduates. The same 
thing is happening at the bottom of the educational scale. 

Today, there are eleven and one-half million in the work force 
with eight years of education or less, eleven and one-half million 
— one out of eight. There will be eight million by 1985, that is one 
out of thirteen. 

Now the question that brings us to that which I note here is 
''whether the needs of the labor market are going to satisfy the 
decision for the educational attainment level?" 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics came out in December with this 
statement: "In the 1970's, the anticipated supply of college 
graduates is increasing faster than the demand for them. The 
surplus may amount to about 140,000 a year during the 1980 to 
1985 period, or more than 10% of the projected supply." 

if this is true, it is a development of major significance as far as 
education and work both are concerned. My strong suggestion is 
to reach for those two grains of salt that were put into your 
napsack. 

Exactly the same prediction was made in 1950 about the next 
20 years. As a matter of fact, the next 20 years between 1950 and 
1970 the percentage of college graduates went up far faster than it 
is going up now. We were able to absorb it. I don't see how the 
BLS can doubt that the suggestion of this kind without a very 
careful evaluation of what the changing skill requirements and the 
educational requirtt'nents for a highly technological economy will 
be. There is remarkably little data about that available. I don't see 
how one can come to this conclusion without making a very clear, 
considered judgment as to whether an economy characterized by 
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a dwindling of natural resource supplies will not tend to turn to 
further development of human resources. I think we should. 

I suggest that we come back in our discussion to this question 
of whether the obvious increase of the educational attainment 
level of the work force is going to be met by a similar develop- 
ment as far as the requirements for the work force are concerned. 

May I suggest only one other thing. In thinking about it, don't 
think in terms of the poor college graduate. On the basis of past 
experience, if he or she is trying for a job and finds it filled and 
takes the next position that is lower — that boy or girl's education 
is still as good to him as before. I don't think this is the real 
problem. 

Think of the impact it will have on those who do not have a 
college education and those who do not have a high school educa- 
tion. That is where the real rub will come as far as this whole 
thing is concerned. 

As nearly as I can weigh the evidence, it suggests that there 
would be more reason to press for a fully accelerated develop- 
ment of the educational experience as possible. Maybe some 
humanitarianism is mixed up in that. I don't think so. I think that 
it is good economics. 

My fourth point has to do with the composition and structure, 
not of particular jobs, but of employees' working lives today. 

Let me suggest two elements in the career pattern of the indi- 
vidual by 1985 which seems to me a great deal more significant. 
One is the average member of the work force by 1985 will, during 
tlie course of his or her career, have at least three different jobs. 
Not one, three, so why talk about the relationship with one par- 
ticular job with the kind of education. The important thing as far 
as education is concerned, is that the individual is going to 
have three different jobs. That is the least important of the two 
developments. The more important of the two developments, and 
interesting, is that by 1985, an individual in the work force will 
look forward to a prospect in which less than half of that indi- 
vidual's life is going to be take up by a combination of: job time, 
commuting lime, and sleeping. Slightly over half is going to be 
available for whatever else that individual wants to do. 

Let me go through that again. In the year 1900, a boy reaching 
the age of 15 left school went into a job and with a life expectancy 
of 45 years on the job at age 60, he knew that every one of those 
45 years were going to be dominated by that job. 

I am suggesting how recently it was that the job and family 
meaning were all tied up together. In 1900, at age 15, a boy went 
into a job and that was going to be it for the rest of his life. I did 
some arithmetic in terms of hours comparing 1900 with 1985. That 
boy at 15 faced the prospect that 3.3% of the rest of his life was 
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going to be spent sleeping, 36% would be spent working, leaving 
31% for other activities. What the important thing is, was that 
those other activities had to be done before 7 o'clock in the morn- 
ing, between noon and I o'clock, and after 6 o'clock at night and 
on Sundays, period. In other words, there was 31% of your life 
left with no way to use it. The jobs which that individual took at 
the end of his education dominated the rest of his life experience. 

Contrasting that with today, leaving at age 20, the individual 
starts with a premium of an additional five years education. If one 
starts at the age of 20, the prospect is now fifty years. Of that fifty 
year period, instead of the 31% that one had in 1900 that was 
totally useable, one now has 50% of all his time spent sleeping 
and working; close to 51% of the time after the performance of 
one's regular job. It breaks down this way. Of all the time one has 
after leaving college, 33% of it will be spent sleeping, only' 14% 
working at the job, the first job one takes. I have added 2.3% for 
commuting time of an hour and a half per day. That still leaves 
one with over 60% of one's time to do something else, all of it in 
useful pieces. 

After spending 51% of one's time sleeping, working, and com- 
muting, one still has time for two more careers. This gets compli- 
cated, but the implications are fantastic. The consequences are 
many. One is the increase in life expectancy* another is earlier 
retirement. Included is shorter work years, shorter work weeks, 
and shorter work days. 

I think that by 1985 almost all of the work is going to be ar- 
ranged at the workers convenience. Consistent with the demands 
of the establishment, work is going to be arranged so that the 
person can do one or two other things. Number one, people will 
stop doing career work at the age of fifty to fifty-five. 

The implications for education is obvious. First, what are we 
preparing people for in terms of human resources? Career la or 
lb or Ic or career 2? We cannot talk of specific jobs and ignore 
the impact of the change in the work life pattern. 

Limiting the topic to concrete developments, as far as long 
term implications are concerned to the relationship of education 
through the use of human resources is this change in the life work 
pattern which has total significance. This total suggests, among 
other things, inevitable development of a continuing opportunity 
for educational experience. 

Next, I come with a start to a figure which is probably quite 
familiar to you. There are over 51 million adults in this country 
today with less than a high school education. How many of them 
would take advantage of an arrangement where they could come 
back and pick up a high school education. There are some figures 
on that, but they aren't very good. We've come to the conclusion 
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that some place between 8 and 9 million, which would be about 18 
or 19 percent, would plan to come back. 

All the opportunities for second career development or im- 
proved use of retirement show up so manifestly here that they 
hardly need to be developed. 

To summarize, I find the largest significant c »velopment in the 
next eleven years will be the emergence of flexitime, the reduc- 
tion of the work life, work year and work week. 

This summary has left out a number of pretty important things. 
1 simply mention them as obvious. I have skipped over the chang- 
ing nature of work. The additional information about what the 
technological society would demand is very incomplete. I have 
left out totally the emerging evidence about changing attitudes 
toward work which I expect also affects the relationship with 
work to education or the other way around. I also have said 
nothing at all about the effects of technology on this. In all three 
cases, the excuse is time, but the real reason is that I can't find 
anything real sensible to tell. There has been nothing except 
speculation. I am, therefore, suggesting these three things. 

First is the necessity for developing further information about 
an obviously important operative issue. Second is the suggestion 
that it is becoming increasingly apparent that we have to substi- 
tute a concept of continuing interchange of education and work 
for present sequential arrangement. Third, I would strongly ad- 
vise our consideration of ways and means of developing a process 
for collaborative effort between the administrators of the educa- 
tional system, the work system, and of the community. 
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F. CHAMPION WARD 



F. Champion Ward served the Ford Foundation as Educational 
Consultant in India from February 1954 through August 1956. 
while on leave from the University of Chicago, and again as an 
educational consultant in India from June 1957 until October 
1958. He then returned to New York to become Director of the 
Foundation's Middle East and African Overseas Development 
program, a position he held until March 1963, when he was ap- 
pointed Deputy Vice President for International Programs. In 
October 1966, he was appointed Vice President for Education and 
Research. In January 1971, he became Advisor on Education in 
the International Division. 

Mr. Ward was associated with the University of Chicago from 
1945-1958. He joined the staff of the College in 1954 as an Assis- 
tant Professor of Philosophy, became Associate Professor in 
1947, and full Professor in 1950. He was appointed Associate 
Dean of the College in. 1946, and served as Dean from 1947 to 
1954. In 1955, he was named William Rainey Harper Professor of 
Humanities. 

Mr. Ward received his B.S. degree in 1932 (History of Art) 
from Oberlin College and his M.A. degree in 1935 (Philosophy), 
also from Oberlin. He holds a Ph.D. degree from Yale University 
(Philosophy), where he was a Sterling Fellow during 1937-38. 

Mr. Ward's paper **Dangerously Provincial" states the prob- 
lems of our schools regarding international education — we are 
dangerously provincial. Many of the problems facing the young of 
our nation are problems that affect the human species and the 
solutions must be made in terms of the peoples of the planet 
earth. Energy use, food production, resource development and 
distribution, population control and continuous learning arc ail 
problems which will require solutions far beyond the boundaries 
of one nation let alone one state or school district. 

Individual freedom and choice, in the future, may be more 
related to the people of the world than to any other thing. 
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DANGEROUSLY PROVINCIAL 



Frederick Champion Ward 

Advisor on International Education 
The Ford Foundation, New York 

Grant Venn has assured me that you have all been sent copies of 
Learning to Be. the so-called **Faure Report/' But neither of us 
assumes that you know that it exists, that it was produced for 
UNESCO as an international study of the worldwide state of 
education, and perhaps, that I signed it, as one ^of the seven 
(rather surprised) **sages" from the ends of the earth who com- 
posed the ^^International Commission on the Development ol 
Education." Since we completed our report two years ago, I have 
taken part or will take part in discussions of the report in Texas 
and three other countries (Australia, Canada and Jamaica). I was 
very glad to accept Dr. Venn's invitation to take part in this 
national seminar, although I am somewhat intimidated by the 
formidable display of power and expertise represented by this 
group. It is always dangerous to try to be a prophet in one's own 
country, a role I have not even attempted for some years. 

First, a word about the Faure Report. It is true that it was an 
international report on education, but it was not a report on inter- 
national education. Although we were to inquire into the condi- 
tion of education everywhere, it remains one of the salient facts 
about education that it is primarily a national, not an international 
affair. Everywhere in the world, education is designed, attended, 
and funded almost entirely by nationals or subnational resources, 
and unless one is more confident than I am that the present array 
of nation-states will soon give way to a world state, one must 
assume that the improvement of international education will con- 
tinue to be the work of educators like yourselves, working within 
national and subnational frameworks. A few Typhoid Mary's 
from foundations and international agencies may carry news from 
nation to nation, and some visiting to and fro of students, 
teachers and consultants will and should occur. But for the 
middle-distance future at any rate, knowledge of other lands and 
peoples will be acquired by the rising generation everywhere, 
principally in national schools in their own countries. 

The Faure Report acknowledges this fact, but it also says that 
"at present, national curricula in all parts of the wculd remain, 
with rare exception, dangerously provincial."' Assuming that our 
own "national curriculum,'' taken as the sum of fifty state sys- 
tems, is not yet one of the ''rare exceptions," I would like to 

^Learnini! To Be. Harrap, London, 1972, p. 240. 
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discuss both the ends and the possible means of an improved 
attention to international education in American schools. I would 
like to suggest how our provincialism as national educators might 
be reduced. 

But why is it ''dangerous" to be provincial in education? Many 
societies, from Sparta to the Soviet Union, have thought it 
dangerous not to be provincial, fearing that the fine edge of pat- 
riotic conviction would be lost in the face of ways of life and 
systems of values not one's own. One can even find this fear of a 
rootless cosmopolitanism in some statements of the case for 
studying other societies, as in the following recommendation of 
the Century Council of Texas A. & M., a body of ''one hundred 
outstanding citizens of the state of Texas" which reported to the 
Board of Directors of the College twelve years ago. Part of the 
"five-fold mission" of the School of Arts and Sciences, said the 
Council, is "to familiarize each A. & M. student with his Texas 
and American heritage, and with those forces within and without 
our society which pose threats to his God-given freedoms, and to 
his fundamental dignity as a human being. 

In this preparation for intemationl education, the student is to 
study the world beyond the boundaries of his own nation only in 
order to knov/ his enemies and thus be alert to their designs on his 
freedom and dignity. His freedom and dignity "as a human be- 
ing" derived entirely from his God, his State, and his Country. 
What is outside the latter can threaten his values but cannot 
contribute to them or to the heritage of his children. A decade and 
several wars later, to this essentially defensive view of the pur- 
pose of international education, the Faure Report supports the 
following proposition: "One mission of education is to help men 
see foreigners not as abstractions but as concrete human beings, 
with their own reasons, sufferings and joys, and to discern a 
common humanity among the various nations."^ Provincialism, 
then, is to see foreigners as abstractions, as allies or enemies, 
kooks, slopes, and dinks, pagans or infidels. For our own coun- 
try, the danger of such provincialism has been vividly illustrated 
by our recent and prolonged embroilment in the complicated af- 
fairs of Southeast Asia. It is, I believe, significant that a survey of 
American specialized knowledge of other parts of the worid, 
made in the mid-sixties, showed that one of the two areas in Asia 
of which we were most ignorant was Vietnam. The other was 
Korea. It is doubtful if intervention would have seemed neces- 

-Excellencc\ Report of the Century Council to the Board of Di- 
rectors, September, 1962, p. 37. 
'*op. cit., p. 153. 
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sary to our policy-makers if they had been more confident that 
they knew what would happen or not happen if we did not inter- 
vene. And one wonders, if we had known more about the rela- 
tions among and within the nations of Southeast Asia, between 
Catholics and Buddhists in South Vietnam, between all Viet- 
namese and the Chinese, between Thais and Cambodians, etc., if 
we had known in depth this arena of complicated, interacting 
forces and attitudes, if we would have accepted as a ruling 
metaphor the image of identical dominoes toppling each other 
over on a single flat surface. 

At any rate, it is I believe, a national and international neces- 
sity to seek forms of education which will enable our young 
people to see **the various nations" as made up of ''concrete 
human beings" and also to "discern a common humanity" among 
them. Finding the right balance between the particular and the 
universal in this undertaking is very difficult. The current bur- 
geoning of ethnic studies within our own country illustrates the 
problem. The American people seem to be uneasily discontented 
with Ellis Island and the melting pot. Groups which had suppres- 
sed their heritage to achieve respectability in the majority culture 
are now a,sserting their separate identities with great insistence. 
Understandable and valuable as this development may be, if it is 
taken to its extreme, Americans could come to see themselves as 
composing a kind of anthropological museum, rather than a single 
society with a common citizenship. In the terms of the Faure 
Report, we would see each other as "concrete human beings," 
rather than as "abstraction," but would we also recognize "our 
common humanity?" 

Looking for an education about the world outside our borders 
that would be most appropriate for the rising generation of 
Americans, my own suggestions would be that a portion of the 
effort be devoted to conveying a sense of the real nature of cul- 
tures different from our own and a portion be devoted to "dis- 
cerning a common humanity among the nations." 

In connection with the first objective, I am not informed in 
detail on what is now being done in American schools, although I 
am convinced that, as against the effort in other nations, ours is 
considerably advanced. (But not advanced enough, because an 
ignorant American is more dangerous to the world than an unin- 
formed Swede). I therefore put forward my suggestions with con- 
siderable diffidence. 

That being said, however, I would suggest that depth of effect 
be combined with practicality in the use of limited resources 
through studying at least one other culture over a long enough 
period of time to get some sense of its inner logic as an alternative 
way of facing the human condition. The first "other culture" 
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encountered by anyone has, I think, more effect upon him or her 
than any subsequent further variety of experience. However, to 
insure this full effect, a certain amount of depth needs to be 
achieved so that the history, language, arts, economic and social 
organization, and geopolitical situation of the second culture 
begin to form a concrete whole in the student's mind, giving him 
or her some sense of what it is to an Indian or Japanese or Nige- 
rian, rather than an American. I mention the^o **non-Westem" 
examples deliberately, because I believe that what are sometimes 
called the more **remote" cultures provide a more vivid concep- 
tual and perceptual contrast for the learner. 

I call this approach practical because, given limited teaching 
and other resources, I would think that an investment by a school 
system in the specialized training needed to present one other 
culture in some depth would be less than the almost impossible 
requirements involved in presenting a large array of such options 
in a single system. 

I spoke of the need to grasp another culture as a concrete 
whole, and this brings me to a dimension of learning I find greatly 
stressed by both students and younger teachers at the present 
time, somewhat in contrast to the cider generation. This is the 
need to supplement academic understanding of another culture 
with direct experience of at least some of its elements. The latter 
requirement presents a difficult pedagogical problem but perhaps 
not an insoluble one if one bears in mind two resources. The first 
is greater mobility of communications across cultures at the pre- 
sent time, including, for example, Indian music and African art. 
To these might well be added a much wider use of our school 
system of students from these other cultures who are in the Un- 
ited States by the thousands at the present time and who might 
serve as cultural resources in school programs. The other re- 
source is the conception of life-long learning, on which the Faure 
Report puts special stress. If we assume that the last the student 
will ever know of the culture to which he was introduced in 
school is what he was taught about it as a student, then we have 
an almost hopeless task in trying to make that knowledge suffi- 
ciently concrete. But I would hope that the introduction of 
another culture in the school years would lay the ground for 
life-long interest, perhaps including a visit to the country or reg- 
ion in question. We now have a generation of young people for 
whom the world is their oyster, and what the school can do now is 
not to substitute for their direct contacts with a foreign cultiire, 
but to see to it that their later travels do not, as Santayana once 
put it, "rattle in an empty head/' 

But how to '^discern a common humanity among the various 
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nations? If all that the school did was to show them how different a 
second culture is from their own, American students might come 
to see the world as an irreconcilable zoo. Here I would suggest two 
other curricular approaches. One is to see to it that major works 
from different cultures of the world are examined in courses previ- 
ously confined lo works belonging to the Western tradition. Dif- 
ficult as this may be for many teachers, I think they will find their 
students receptive and less inclined than their .eachers to feel that 
what is Western is natural and what is non-Western is exotic. 

The second device for disceminf? a common humanity is to 
stress the problems which face, not individual nations, but the 
human species. Thanks to a large and growing doomsday litera- 
ture, we are becoming familiar with these problems and I will do 
little more than cite them here. Nuclear armaments, overpopula- 
tion, energy and food shortages, political dependency, "aliena- 
tion," environmental pollution — these problems of the species 
becloud the human prospect and present challenges of a complex- 
ity and scale never faced before. Paradoxically, if nation-states are 
to lead the long life apparently before them, they will succeed in 
doing so only in so far as they educate their citizens to see beyond 
national boundaries and national definitions of human needs. 

This prospect of a rapidly changing, dangerous and yet in many 
ways exhilarating future, led the members of tiie UNESCO Com- 
mission to identify as a universal requirement for education 
everywhere, the preparation of every citizen of every society to 
keep learning throughout his life, to live with ambiguity and com- 
plexity and to see his own salvation as not separable from that of 
peoples and nations once well beyond the ken and concern of his 
parents. In connection with the study of problems of the species, 
our own schools will in many cases get much help and stimulus 
from the growing prominence of these problems in the media and in 
national and international discussion, debate and deliberation. 

In addition to more international education, I believe that there 
should be more internationalism in education as a professional 
enterprise. By this I mean that education in any one country stands 
to gain through an accelerated and expanded circulation of the 
results of educational experience in other countries. Since the 
second world war, as you know, there has been a considerable 
amount of technical assistance to education in the developing 
countries. For the first twenty years, the exporters prevailed over 
the importers. But I think that educators in all countries would do 
well to become selective importers of what appears to be valid and 
relevant in the technique and conduct of education elsewhere. We 
all know that our own system of education bears the mark of 
importation, from Germany at the two ends of the educational 
ladder, the kindergarten and the graduate school, and '.om Eng- 
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land in the case of the liberal arts college. We have made our own 
adaptations of these models, but at least it was not necessary for us 
to invent them for the second time. 

A watershed in my own thinking about education was a fairly 
extended period of residence in India as a consultant to the Miii'^- 
try of Education there. The value of such an experience is the kind 
that I recommended earlier in urging that all students immerse 
themselves in a culture different from their own. It is the ability to 
distinguish the familiar from the inevitable, the form from the 
substance. You learn that there may be more than one way to 
achieve a given end in education, more than one way to relate 
examinations to courses, more than one way to relate teacher 
training colleges to schools, etc. 

This experience of a second educational system becomes very 
liberating in subsequent reflection on one's own familiar system, 
whether or not any of those contrastingarrangements and methods 
are adopted. 

But I think thai the current scene in education could take us 
further and enable educators in all nations to benefit from experi- 
ences now scattered overa very wide range of countries. In fact, a 
chapter of the Faure Report was devoted in large part to citing 
examples of new and promising educational efforts in a large 
number of countries, from Japan to England and from Poland to 
Peru. Experiments in ''education without walls" are now going on 
in England; advanced thinlcing and experimentation in what is 
called '^recurrent education" ave being canijid on in Sweden; the 
most sweeping uses of educational television are in El Salvador, 
the Ivory Coast, and Niger; bilingual education is acommon theme 
in Algeria, Nigeria, and in Canada; experiments in "social ser- 
vice" by university students are going on in Yugoslavia, Iran, and 
Ethiopia; ''Sesame Street" is being adapted for use in many other 
societies; the encouragement of women to become scientists and 
doctors is unusually advanced in the U.S.S.R., and so forth. What 
we prescribe, therefore, as broadening for our students and their 
classroom teachers would also, I think, be broadening for the 
leaders and managers of national systems. I have just attended a 
meeting in Geneva of seven agencies which are supporting an 
"international educational reporting service," to be run by UN- 
ESCO's International Bureau of Education. This service is de- 
signed to accelerate and improve communication concerning in- 
novations and improvements in one country which may be of 
interest outside that country's borders. I hope that hard-pressed 
national and subnational leaders and managers like yourselves will 
find this service useful if you share my view that not only the 
content but. in some degree, the development of education should 
become international. 
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There are probably no two issues that constantly face the fifty 
stales and the slate's Chief School Officer more than does the 
questions of finance and the changing political support climate for 
public education. A recent poll of the Chiefs as to issues they face, 
listed finance and governance as the number one critical issue.* 

Dr. Alan K. C3mpbell in his speech discusses the history and 
reviews the trends as well as extrapolates regarding the future in 
his presentation regarding local, slate, and federal financing of 
public education. 



^1975 CSSO INSTITUTE CRITICAL ISSUES, a report to the 
United States Commissioner of Education, prepared by Dr. 
Forbes Bollomly, Georgia Stale University, Atlanta, Ga., 1976. 
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THE POLITICS AND ECONOMICS OF THE 

FUTURE 

FINANCING OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 

Alan K. Campbell 
Dean, Maxwell School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs, Syracuse University 

Introduction and Conclusions 

My assignment today, as I understand it, is to make some 
guesses about the future ability of public education (primarily 
elementary and secondary) to attract resources. Although the 
accuracy record of such predictions does not justify much confi- 
dence, the exercise undertaken io reach them may provide some 
useful information. Carefully done, such an analysis may increase 
understanding of the current situation and the political, economic 
and social forces which created it. Sensible guesses based on 
whether those forces will be operative in the future, and, more 
importantly, how emerging conditions may alter them to produce 
a**different" future will provide a framework for isolating and 
discussing the factors which may determine the future. 

This task requires reporting first on measuresof how well educa- 
tion has done, then a comparison of education's performance to 
that of other public functions, and finally, an analysis of the values, 
economic conditions and political alignments which were as- 
sociated with these outcomes. Using this information, a k)ok into 
the future will be attempted. Already emerging patterns of be- 
havior will be relied upon to help substantiate the guesses made. 

Beginning at the end, this analysis produces the following 
generalizations about the past and future: 

1. By any measure used, education has been remarkably suc- 
cessful since 1950 in increasing its share of the country's 
resources, a success only partly explained by growing 
school enrollments. 

2. This record is partially explained by the belief of parents 
in the importance of education to their children's long-run 
well-being. 

3. The substantial increase in total resources for education plus 
civil rights, racial and poverty concerns caused a shift in the 
concern of students of education finance away from the ade- 
quacy of total education resources to equity in their allocation. 

4. Substantial economic growth in the post World War II peri- 
od made the allocation of increased resources to education 
and other public functions relatively painless for the middle 
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and upper income segments of American society. 

5. Research in the 1950's stressed the great contribution educa- 
tion made to the economy's productivity and to the relation 

total life earnings to the amount of education received. 

6. Research during the late 60's and early 70's found little re- 
lationship between expenditures for education and student 
achievement, thereby reducing public support for increased 
educational expenditures. 

7. Declining school enrollments and growing public support for 
other public functions; services for the elderly, protection 
of the environment, national health insurance and even mass 
transit are already weakening education's competitive posi- 
tion. 

8. The economic malaise which currently afflicts the country 
and the long-term possibility of a decline in economic 
growth will impact education more than most other func- 
tions of government. 

9. The extent that resources for education will be increased, 
more than political analysis, suggests that it will result 
from judicial rather than legislative actions. 

10. As among levels of governments, education will possess least 
political strength at the federal and local levels and most at 
the state. 

The following analysis provides varying degrees of support for 
these propositions, most for the description of ihe current situation 
and least for those which are dependent on predicting the coun- 
try's economy future. 

Education: A Story of Growth 

By all financial and fiscal measures, education has done well 
since World War 11. Whether measured as a proportion of gross 
national product, of personal income or of all public expenditures, 
education has grown proportionately more than the total 
economy, more than the total public sector and more than personal 
income. 
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Table I 



EDUCATION EXPENDITURES AS A PROPORTION 
OF GROSS NATIONAL- PRODUCT: I950-I973 

All Expenditures Public Expenditures Public Expenditures for 
for Education for Education Elementary & Secondary 



1950 3.4% 2.5% 2.0% 

1960 5.1% 3.9% 3.1% 

1970 7.5% 5.8% 5.2% 

1971 7.9% 6.0% 4.3% 

1972 8.0% 6.0% 4.7% 

1973 (est.)7.8% 6.4% 4.5% 



As a proportion of gross national product, total expenditures for 
education increased from 3.4 percent in 1950 to 7.8 percent in 1973, 
thus more than doubling its share of the nation's total production. 
It is interesting to note, however, that the peak was reached in 1972 
when it stood at 8 percent. Th? decline began earlier for public, 
elementary and secondary education, which reached a peak of 5. 2 
percent in 1970. 

While education was more than doubling its share of gross 
national product, the total public sector was growing more rapidly 
than total economic growth, but not as rapidly as education. From 
1946 to 1971, government expenditures grew from 21.8 percent to 
32.6 percent of GNP, while public education expenditures in- 
creased from 2.5 percent to 6.0 percent, a 53 percent increase for 
the total public sector, but a 140 percent increase for education. 



Table II 

GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES AS A 
PERCENT OF GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 





Total 


Defense 


Non-Defense 


Education 


1950 


21.3% 


5.0% 


16.3% 


2.5% 


I960 


27.0% 


8.9% 


18.1% 


3.9% 


1970 


32.2% 


7.7% 


24.5% 


5.8% 


I97I 


32.6% 


6.8% 


25.8% 


6.0% 



The same pattern of an increasing share for education can be 
shown by relating it to per capita income. On the average during 
the sixties, an increase of 1.0 percent in per capita income was 
associated with a 1.25 percent increase in per pupil outlays for 
educations. 

For the decade 1962-63 to 1972-73, total expenditures for public 
schools increased from 15.8 to 43.5 billion dollars. In constant 
dollars (1972-73), the increase was from 22.2 to 43.5 billion — 
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nearly doubling. For that same period, average daily attendance 
increased from 35,882,000 to 42,400,000 — an increase of eighteen 
percent. Per pupil in average daily attendance costs increased from 
$439 to $1,026 and in constant dollars, the increase was from $618 
to $1,026, a 66 percent increase. 

Relative Shares by Level of Government 

Since the great bulk of public revenues for education are raised 
from the state and local parts of the govenimental system, it is not 
surprising that the proportion of total state-local expenditures used 
for education increased substantially during the past quarter cen- 
tury. The federal government played an insignificant role in financ- 
ing elementary and secondary education until the mid-sixties with 
the passage of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 
Even with the passage of this legislation, the federal role reac hed a 
peak in 1972-73 when federal expenditures equaled only 7.7 per- 
cent of total elementary and secondary education expenditures. 
The state role climbed to nearly 40 percent by 1950, dropped to 
approximately 35 in I960, and then began another climb reaching 
41 in 1972. The local proportion was 57.3 percent in 1950 and had 
declined by 6.0 percent to 51.2 percent in 1972. 



Table III 

PROPORTION OF REVENUE FOR 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 
BY GOVERNMENT SOURCES 





Local 


State 


Federal 


1950 


57.3% 


39.8% 


2.9% 


1960 


59.2% 


35.6% 


4.9% 


1965 


57.4% 


37.8% 


4.5% 


1970 


54.1% 


37.9% 


7.6%. 


1972 


51.2% 


41.0% 


7.7% 



Overall the significance of these relative shares is th . fairly 
sn»all change. The increase in the federal share, small as it is, 
undoubtedly aided education in maintaining its growth rate and 
may have delayed the downturn in education's proportion of the 
Gross National Product. It does not account, however, for educa- 
tion's proportionate growth in resource use over the past few 
decades. 
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Accounting for the Increase 

Since neilher enrollment increases, nor price level changes, nor 
shifts in fiscal responsibility from one to another level of govern- 
ment provides sufficient explanation for education's fiscal perfor- 
mance, the explanation must be sought elsewhere. The first step is 
to determine the purposes for which the increased money was 
used. A recent Brookings' study tries tc> do exactly that.* 

It attributes about one-quarter of the increase to growth in 
school enrollment and the remainder to increases in expenditures 
per pupil. Of this increase, two-thirds is accounted for by an 
increase in the amount spent for teachers and other instructional 
personnel. These increases permitted a drop in pupils per teacher 
from 26 to 22 (not necessarily representing a decline in class size) 
and the number of pupils per **other instructional personnel' ' from 
325 to 160. 

About 80 percent of the cost increase per pupil for instructional 
personnel resulted fronr. salary and benefit improvements. Aver- 
age annual salaries increased by 90 percent for teachers over the 
twelve year period 1958-59 to 1970-71, and by 100 percent for other 
instructional personnel. For this same period the average U.S. 
worker's earnings increas Hi by 74 percent. 



'Reisechauer, Robert D., and Robert W. Hartman, with the assis- 
tance of Daniel J. Sullivan, Reformitiii School Finonce. The 
Brookings Institute, Washington, D.C., 1973, pp. 17-39. 
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Table IV 



PUBLIC SCHOOL EXPENDITURES PER PUPIL, 
BY PURPOSE 1970-71 SCHOOL YEAR, AND 
INCREASE OVER 1957-59 AVERAGE 

1970-71 Schuul Year Pcnrcnlagc K-rci-ntage 
Amount Pcrcenluge Increase Contribution 
Diill.irs tl' 9vcrJ957-59 Tu Increase 



Administrative and 



miscellaneous services 


63 


7 


236 


8 


Salaries & fringe benefits 










of instructional 










personnel 


554 


64 


162 


64 


Other instructional 










service 


38 


4 


209 


5 


Plant operation 










& maintenance 


90 


10 


129 


10 


Transportation 


32 


4 


157 


4 


Capital outlays 










department service 


90 


10 


124 


9 


ALL PURPOSES 


897 


100 


159 


100 



Source: Rcfonuin^q School Finance by Robert D. Reischauer 
and Robert W. Hartman, page 18. 

Why this greater than average increase for teachers? Some have 
suggested that it represents a **catching up" of teachers' pay with 
salaries in other fields requiring a similar amount of education, 
others attribute it to increasing unionization and militancy, while 
still others argue that it is a product of a teacher shortage — a 
shortage which probably existed until about 1968. 

The Brookings' study suggests that unionization and collective 
bargaining may have boosted teacher compensation nationally by 
only five percent over what it otherwise would have been.^ Obvi- 
ously, the impact was greater in some districts than others. The 
inadequacy of supply explanation will soon be tested since that 
inadequacy for most fields is disappearing. 

Perhaps more important than all of these measurable causes for 
the increase was the public's willingness to pay more for educa- 
tion. The parents of the population boom of the fifties and early 
sixties were children of the depression, tremendously concerned 
for the economic security of their children. Many, probably most, 
believed the surest guarantee of that security was a good educa- 



-Ibid., p. 20 
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tion. Many had little or no college training themselves and were 
determined their children would not suffer that disadvantage. A 
college education required a good elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. 

To acquire such an education caused many to move to the 
suburbs, even though their jobs remained in the city, for it was 
believed that those new school buildings with their campus-like 
surroundings were the right setting for the right kind of education. 
To oppose school budgets or to vote **no" on bond referenda, was 
seen by many as a vote against one's children — a point of view not 
discouraged by superintendents, principals, teachers and school 
boards. 

One measure of this attitude is the approval rate for school bond 
issues. Over 70 percent of such issues were approved in the early 
and mid-sixties, then a drop off began with the proportion ap- 
proved dropping to less than half in the early seventies, recovering 
to just over half in 1972-73. 

The increase in the rejection rate of bond issues was followed by 
the downturn in 1971 of the proportion of gross national product 
devoted to elementary and secondiiry education. In part, these 
reversals of past behavior are related to the first stages of an 
enrollment decline as the declining birth rates of the late sixties 
began to be felt by the schools. 

Table V 

PERCENT OF SCHOOL BOND 
ISSUES AND VALUE APPROVED 
1962-63 to 1972-73 





Percent of 
Referendum Approval 


Pare ' ■ . ■• 
Value Approved 


1962-63 


72.4 


69.6 


1963-64 


72.5 


71.1 


1964-65 


74.7 


79.4 


1965-66 


72.5 


74.5 


1966-67 


66.6 


69.2 


1967-68 


67.6 


62.5 


1968-69 


56.8 


43.6 


1969-70 


53.2 


49.5 


1970-71 


46.7 


41.4 


1972-73 


56.5 


56.6 



Cnroiiment Decline Begins 

The decline in the birth rate in the United States over the past 
few years is a much noted and discussed phenomenon. While the 
**whys" of the decline are debated , the decrease continues and one 
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of its most immediate effects is obviously fewer school children. 
How such an enrollment decline will affect education resources is 
not self-evident. A plausible case could be made that the decline in 
resources measured in real terms will be less than the enrollment 
decline. The slowness of public policy responses to changing con- 
ditions, built-in overhead costs, bureaucratic intransigence, and 
the unionization of teachers all support such an interpretation. In 
contrast, if the decline in enrollment is accompanied by a decline in 
the political strength of education just the opposite outcome, a 
decline in resources greater than the enrollment decrease, will 
result. 

Before speculating about those possible political implications, it 
may be useful to get some feel for the numbers. The decline in the 
annual increase in population began in 1960, the decline slowed 
from 1968-1970, but resumed after 1970. The Census Bureau pre- 
dicts future population on the basis of a variety of assumptions 
using different average number of child births for a woman upon 
completion of her childbearing years. Until recently, they used 
four such series (B, C, D and E) with rates of 3. 1 , 2.8, 2.5 and 2. 1 . 
The last figure, 2.1, is exactly replacive and therefore represents 
an eventual **zero population growth." Even this figure, however, 
is higher than the current birth rate and the Census Bureau has 
established a new series (F) which uses 1.8 births per woman. 
Even this series produces greater population growth than a straight 
line projection of the current birth rate. Peak population would be 
about 270 million if the F series assumption is used, while the peak 
will be only 226 million contrasted to today's 213 million if the 
current birth rate continues. 

The long-run implications of this slowdown in population 
growth are but dimly perceived and extend, of course, to many 
aspects of American life other than education. An increase in the 
proportion of the population which is dependent, a shift in goods 
and services produced, a possible slowdown in economic growth, 
are but a few of the possible outcomes. 

Perhaps, however, the education community will be affected 
first and most visibly. The enrollment decline for elementary edu- 
cation has already begun, will soon shift to the high schools and 
then to the colleges arid universities. The decline may be a bit 
tempered by a gradual shift to private school pupils into public 
schools but that impact in national terms will be small, even though 
it will be substantial in a few school districts. 

Examining population decline by age, the five to thirteen age 
group began its decline in 1972, dropping from 35,852,000 to 
35,1 14,000; and by 1983 (using the Census Bureau Series E projec- 
tion) will be 31,549,000 — a decline of over four million. For the 
fourteen to seventeen age group, the decline begins in 1975 after 
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peaking in 1974 at 16,813,000 and declining (under the series E 
assumptions) to 13,996.000 in 1983. a decline of nearly 3 million, or 
17 percent. 

Table VI 

POPULATION PROJECTIONS FOR U.S. 1970 to 1983 
(Census Bureau Series E and F) 

Ages 5 to 13 Ages 14 to 17 





E 


F 


E 




(000) 


(000) 


(000) 


1970 


36.453 




15.978 


1975 


33.095 




16,797 


1980 


30.804 


30.191 


15,362 


1983 


31.549 


29.981 


13.996 



Translating these population figures into enrollment is compli- 
cated only by the movement of pupils from private to public 
schools and by the retention rate of the schools. A continuing 
movement of private schools and a gradual increase in the reten- 
tion rate, and on the basis of the Series E projections, total enroll- 
ment wiW decline for p'ementary and secondary schools from the 
high in 1971 of 46,081 .000 to 40,800.000 in 1982. Using Series F the 
decline will be 39,700,000, a fourteen percent drop. 

Table VIl 

PROJECTED PUBLIC SCHOOL ENROLLMENT K-12 
1970 to 1982 (Census Bureau Series E and F)'* 



Series E Series F 

(OOP) (000) 



1970 ^ 45,909 45.909 

1975 * 45.500 44.500 

1980 41.400 40,700 

1982 40.800 39.700 



Projecting Costs 

Projecting enrollments is easy compared to guessing their im- 
pact on school expenditures, and particularly this is true at a time 
of great economic uncertainty. Others, however, have tried to 



•**Frankel. Martin M. and J. Fred Bearner. Projections of Edu- 
cational Statistics to 1982-83; 1973 Edition, USOE,1974. pp. 
153-158. 
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make such projections and their guesses are worth examining. 

Total public expenditures for elementary and secondary educa- 
tion are predicted to be 64.1 billion dollars (in constant dollars) in 
1982-83. This contrasts with expenditures of 51 .9 billion in 1972-73 
— an increase of 23 percent, while the increase for the previous 
decade was 78 percent."* Since enrollment during this period will 
increase). It assumes an increase of 23 percent in teacher salaries 
decline, real expenditures per pupil will increase by a percentage 
greater than for total growth ( 1 ,026 to 1 ,445 dollars, or a 40 percent 
from 10,600 to 13,000 dollars (again in constant 1972-73 dollars). 

These projections assume that education expenditures as mea- 
sured by per pupil expenditures will increase in the future about as 
they have in the past. Is this assumption of continued prosperity 
for education a fair one? 

Projections of future state, local and federal revenues would 
suggest it is. Using assumptions for education expenditures not 
drastically different from those of the Department of HEW, the 
Tax Foundation, taking increases for all public functions into 
account, 5.5 billion dollars.^ Federal revenue projections are also 
optimisitic in full employment terms with the American Enterprise 
Institute predicting a full employment surplus of 57.3 billion in 
1980.« 

Are there other reasons to assume that education will be in a 
position over the next decade to continue to grow more rapidly 
than the country's total economic growth? The enrollment projec- 
tions would suggest not. The demands, judicial and political, for 
greater equity in financing education could exert considerable 
upward pressure on educational expenditures. As state courts 
require greater equality in such expenditures, a leveling up may be 
required. To project what this might cost is not easy, but David Ott 
of the American Enterprise Association^ has tried. If every state 
increased its per pupil expenditure to 90 percent of the highest 
district per pupil costs in the state, the cost to state and local 



»Ibid 



'•^Tax Foundation: The Financial Outlook for State and Local 
Government to 1980 — Reseach publication (new series) No. 28, 
New York, New York, 1973. 



«Ott, David J., et al.. Public Claims in U.S. Output, American 
Enterprise Institute for Public Policy Rese^.rch, Washington, 
D.C., 1973, pp. 11-29. 



nbid., p. 113-152. 
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governments in 1969-70 would have been seven billion dollars, or 
about 29 percent of the current education expenditures by state 
and local governments for that year. This figure would increase to 
13.2 billion by 1981 — considerably more than the total slate-local 
budget surplus of 5.5 billion predicted for that year, but if federal 
surplus projections are realistic^ federal aid might fill the gap.« 

The Role ef Economic Growth 

All of these projections are based on assumptions drawn from 
past behavior. Perhaps no aspect of this is more important than the 
assumption of continued economic growth. Economic growth is 
particularly important when guesses are being made about the 
future of public programs. 

To extract resources from the economy for any public purpose is 
likely to be easier when an economy is growing than when it is 
stagnant. This generalization applies to all public sector activities, 
but with special force to education, since the average taxpayer 
plays a larger role in determining local budgets for education than 
for other public services. In addition, expenditures for education 
are probably more controllable than expenditures with built-in 
commitments such as interest on debt, income maintenance, and 
other entitlement programs. 

The Anierican economy at the moment is not growing. Further, 
it is characterized by high levels of inflation and unemployment. 
These characteristics of the current economy are much com- 
mented upon in both academic and popular journals. Much is made 
of the fact that modern economics does not contain any very 
satisfactory explanation for these conditions. Traditional mone- 
tary and fiscal tools are difficult to apply because the combined 
phenonena of unemployment and inflation suggest exactly oppo- 
site applications. The current result is a monetary policy designed 
to fight inflation while fiscal policy, although uncertain in its im- 
pact, is generally believed to be having an expansionist influence. 

Economists and other students of the economy differ as to 
whether the current conditions represent a long-term behavioral 
pattern or a short-lerm one which will correct itself. The short- 
term champions put great emphasis on the particular events of the 
past few years. These include the bad whether of last year which 
caused a shortage in agricultural production, the Middle East 
situation which led to both higher oil prices and a supply shortage, 
a supply shortage of other basic commodities, and a catching upof 
the demand created by very large scale military expenditures made 
over the past couple of decades. Jesse Burkhead explains this 



«Ibid. 
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situation as *\ . . the possibility advanced by critics of the mih'tary- 
industrial complex tnat the worldwide increase? ?n military expen- 
ditures of the last twenty-five years have finally caught up with us. 
Military outlays do, of course, add to income but not to products 
that can be consumed by households, nor do they add very much to 
long-run increases in productivity. Thus the worldwide growth of 
the military as a proportion of total activity could help to explain 
inflation . . ."^ 

Whether, in fact, these phenomena are short-run, is debatable. 
There are those who argue that the shortage of commodities is not 
short term but i-ather a product of the world's consumption begin- 
ning to exhaust such commodities. Further, there is no evidence 
that the rate of expenditures for military purposes is about to 
decline nor that the additional demand for non-militar>* goods and 
services produced by those expenditures will be offset by appro- 
priate fiscal policy. 

Quite apart from these debatable short-term influences are some 
characteristics of contemporary economies which suggest there 
are long-term forces at play which will contribute to continuing 
inflation and, more importantly, to a slowdown in economic 
growth. The first of these, discussed long before the current prob- 
lems of the economy , is the structural shift indeveloped economies 
from employment in high productivity sectors (such as public 
employment and services). If economies do continue their much 
greater growth in provisions of services than in goods production, 
and if productivity increases are more difficult to accomplish in 
this sector, the result is inevitably a slower growing economy. 
Further, if this slower increase in service productivity is accom- 
panied by wage increases comparable to the gouds producing 
sector, the result will be permanent price inflation. 

Another long-range concern is the impact of higher levels of 
economic activity, particularly industrial activity, on the environ- 
ment. Only in recent years has its deleterious effect been generally 
recognized. To the extent that these impacts are offset by mea- 
sures to protect the environment, the inevitable result will be 
slower growth in the economy — slower, at least, by the measures 
which have been traditionally used to measure it. 

Environmental deterioration has led to even more dire predic- 
tions than simply a slow down in economic growth, some arguing 
that the climate will be sufficiently affected to make human life on 
earth undesirable if not impossible. Some scholars as a result have 



'**Burkhead, Jesse, "Economics and Public Policy," A/^au e/ZA^ £'u'.v 
and Notes. Fall 1974, p. 19. Much of the economic analysis used 
here is drawn from this cirticle. 
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been led, perhaps most notably Robert Heilbroner, to argue that 
democratic decision making must be abandoned.'® 

Another characteristic of the economy leading to higher un- 
employment, is the relationship of labor supply to labor demand. 
As an economy becomes more sophisticated, there is a substantial 
increase in demand for skilled labor with a lessening need for the 
unskilled. The result is a slackening in demand for unskilled labor 
combined with an apparent inability of the education system and 
manpower training programs to provide the necessary skills, 
thereby driving up wage rates for the skilled but creating a higher 
level of unemployment for the unskilled. In the terminology of the 
economist, the Phillips curve," a curve which attempts to show 
the trade off between inflation and unemployment, has shifted to 
the right, thereby requiring a muc h higher level of unemployment if 
inflation is to be controlled. An unemployment level of four per- 
cent, for example, is inevitably inflationary because of the stress 
this puts on the labor market for skilled labor without simul- 
taneously supplying sufficient opportunities for unskilled labor. 

This phenomenon is not unrelated to the explanation by Gal- 
braith for the simultaneous existence of inflation and unemploy- 
ment. He has argued that it is the coexistence of oligopoly price 
fixing and trade union behavior which has driven up the price of 
labor and the price of goods and services without simultaneously 
increasing employment opportunities.*^ 

Whether the current situation will right itself in a few years with 
upward growth resuming is not known. Nevertheless it would be 
foolhardy to suggest that there will be any sudden turn around. 
Further, the long-run significance of a shift to a service economy 
and the impact of environmental controls on production seem 
likely to have a continuing and depressing impact on economic 
growth even if their contribution to inflation and/employment are 
controlled. 



'^^Heilbroner, Robert L., An Inquiry Into the Human Prospect. 
Norton Press, New York, 1974. 



*Tor a description of the Phillips curve concept see — Phillips, 
A.W., 'The Relation Between Unemployment and the Rate of 
Change of Money Wage Rates in the United Kingdom, 1862-1957," 
Economica, 1958, pp. 252-299. 

^ 

'•Gailbraith, John K., Economics and the Public Purpose, 
Houghton, Mufflin. Boxton, 1973, see pp. 186-197. 
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Education's Political Strength 

Assuming a slowdown in economic growth, the competition for 
resources among public activities will become keener. In a situa- 
tion of slow economic growth and substantial increase in resources 
cannot come entirely from more successfully competing for a 
larger share of the growth increment, but must come from redis- 
tribution of already allocated resources. If some gain, others must 
lose. 

The possibility of such a redistribution depends on the relative 
political strength of education. Past performance suggests that it 
has had a comparative advantage. Are there reasons to believe this 
advantage is being lost? 

Among the reasons suggesting that it might be is the changing 
age composition of the population. As more and more people 
become senior citizens, the demand for increasing resource for the 
elderly is bound to become greater. There is, in fact, great concern 
today about the adequacy of the current social security system to 
respond to these increased demands. In 1955, seven workers paid 
social security taxes for each person collecting benefits; today it is 
three to every one, and within the next couple of decades it will be 
only two to every one. The maximum monthly benefit in 1955 was 
$98.50, today it is $304.90, and by the year 2000, at current rates of 
increase it will be $1 ,376.50. It seems inevitable that this situation 
will require either a change iu iiow social security is financed, or a 
substantial increase in payroll taxes are levied. 

This changing age composition of the population will not only 
reflect itself in the actions of Congress regarding social security, 
but in many other areas as well. Further, in many school districts, 
as the aged portion of the population increases, the responsiveness 
of the local constituency to education needs is likely to become 
less and less favorable. 

There is also evidence that environmental issues possess greater 
political strength, particularly at the federal level, than does educa- 
tion. There has been a very sharp increase in expenditures for 
environment in the past few years, and, on the whole, there ap- 
pears to be a very substantial middle class constituency supportive 
of increasing these expenditures. Whether shortages of energy will 
cause some slackening in this support is uncertein, but the evi- 
dence to date is that concern for the environment remains strong 
and politically healthy. 

The provision of health services has also recently reached the 
stage of serious Congressional consideration and it appears likely 
that a major national health program will be adopted by the current 
Congress. The resources required for this activity, even if substan- 
tial amounts are simply a transfer from the private to the public 
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sector, will undoubtedly dampen the willingness of Congress to 
provide funds for other domestic activities. 

Mass transit, too, has recently gained in political strength and is 
likely to remain strong, particularly if energy remains a serious 
problem; price increases being as important as supply shortages. 

These competing functions; aid for the elderly, health services, 
environmental control and mass transit, are likely to possess their 
greatest strength at the federal level of government and the interest 
groups most involved tend to be more oriented to the federal 
government than to state and local governments. 

Comparing 1972 federal obligations for education to 1975, edu- 
cation would have needed an increase in federal obligations of 
1,710 million dollars to hold its 1972 level. In fact, education 
received only 283 million additional dollars, thereby losing in real 
terms 11.9 percent of its 1972 level. Of dometic programs, only 
community development and manpower did worse, while income 
maintenance and transit, to name two, did sustantially better. 

School Politics at the Local Level 

Of importance to understanding the relative strength of educa- 
tion at the local level, is the political culture in which it is con- 
ducted. Every activity of government — police, fire, sanitation, 
health, etc. operates in its own political environment. But perhaps 
more than any other function, education has carved out for itself a 
special place in the American governmental system. An image of 
uniqueness is perpetuated — unique because public education is 
said to play a fundamental role in ademocratic society, and unique 
because education deals with children. Widespread public accep- 
tance of these ideas has helped education to become and to remain 
the only public function possessing its own local governmental 
system, not combined with other activities and administered by 
general government as are other public functions. Related to this 
special status is the companion concept that education should be 
free of politics. 

These **no politics" and independence characteristics do not 
mean politics are absent, but rather that they are of a special kind. 
In fact, it may well be argued that **no politics" is a tactic used by 
school people to obtain greater resources. Yet it is quite possible 
that as the public becomes increasingly concerned about the level 
of taxes, and as the age composition of the population changes, 
education's high visibility will make it more vulnerable to taxpayer 
resistance than those functions included in the general government 
system. The more frequent defeats of both school budgets and 
bond issues tends to support this possibility, but perhaps more 
important will be a growing caution on the part of school officials in 
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the size and number of budget and bond issues they place before 
the electorate. 

Just as votes on school budgets and bond issues spell a decline in 
public support for education so do public opinion polls. The evi- 
dence of both the ballot box and the pollster is that greater support 
for education spending is associated with relative high socio- 
economic status voters. The decline, therefore, shown by Gallup 
polls from 1%9 to 1972 in the support by the elderly and by parents 
who do not have children in the school, both segments of the 
population constituting a larger and larger proportion of the total, 
and education's growing poetical weakness becomes comprehen- 
sive.'^ 

This weakness will affect education's ability to extract re- 
sources fromall levels of government, but because of its indepen- 
dent governmental systems at the local level and because of a lack 
of a supporting political structure due to its **no politics" charac- 
teristics, it is likely to have its greatest impact on the local level. 
Weak at the federal level because of competition from other func- 
tions and at the local level because of declining public support, the 
one remaining hope is state government. 

State Government and Education 

The dominant issue in state education's politics in recent years, 
primarily but not entirely court inspired, is equity in the distribu- 
tion of educational resources rather than the adequacy of total 
resources. The U.S. Supreme Court^ determination by a 5 to 4 
decision that the federal Constitution is not violated by the district 
to district disparities, m support has made the issue primarily a state 
one. A number of state courts have determined that state constitu- 
tions do not permit such disparities and in others, legislative sup- 
port for at least lessening the disparities is fairly strong. 

Several states have already revised their formulas for state 
support of education while others have such changes under active 
consideration. Improvea foundation formulas, power equalizing 
devices and state assumption of the full cost of education are 
alternatives being considered. 

Since reallocating resources is politically more difficult than 
distributing new monies, it is generally assumed that a more equal 
expenditure pattern will be accomplished by increasing expendi- 



^^Piele, Philip K. and John Stuart Hall, Budges, Bonds, and 
Ballots: Voting Behador in School Financial Electiors, Lexington 
Books, Lexington, Mass., 1973 — See appendix for summary of 
Gallup Polls. 



tures in low spending districts rather than by transferring funds 
from high to low spending districts. Thus far, the addition of new 
resources has been the route taken, but the weakening political 
support for this method is illustrated by the current situation in 
New Jersey. That state is u.ider state court order to lessen the 
disparities in educational expenditures. The legislature has been 
unable to agree on the necessary new state taxes to accomplish 
that, and the governor has requested the court to impose its own 
solution by redirecting current state aid by court order from 
wealthier to poorer school districts. If the districts losing aid desire 
to maintain current expenditure, increased local taxes would be 
necessary. 

The political difficulty states are having in redesigning their aid 
systems is but further evidence of education's political weakness. 
That weakness results, in part, from the same forces which iiffect it 
at the local and federal levels but probably with less force at the 
state level. 

Competitive demands of other governmental functions are 
probably not as keen at the state as at the federal level. In part, 
because the federal level is becoming ihe chief funder of income 
maintenance programs and will probably be the chief support of 
any national health program. Although environmental programs 
will compete with education for state resources, it is likely that the 
multi-jurisdictional characteristics of many environmental prob- 
lems will necessitate federal action. 

Education's chief state competitors are likely to be programs 
associated with urban difficulties. These include housing, transit, 
social services apart from income maintenance, and support for 
traditional municipal functions fire, police, and sanitation. Within 
this group, education will possess a greater competitive strength 
than it does with the activities more predominantly federal. 

The political culture of state education's decision making will 
play a role in education's ability to attract resources from that level 
of government. The pattern of local education politics is partially 
replicated at the state level; separation from general government is 
supported in most states with some kind of lay board between the 
governor and the state education legislative committees normally 
give lip service to the rhetoric of keeping education out of politics. 

Although the legal and traditional role of the governor in educa- 
tion varies from state to state, gubernatorial controls over educa- 
tion budgets, appointments and policies are generally weak. A 
survey of the chairmen of state legislative education committees 
shows that in their opinion the most influential individual in the 
state with regard to changes in the stale school programs is more 
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often the chief state school officer than the governor.*^ 

The relative independence of state education administrators was 
recently illustrated by a study of who decides how federal aid is 
distributed in five states: California, Massachusetts, New York, 
Texas and Virginia. It was found that decisions were made almost 
exclusively by state education department officials. No doubt the 
state political process, both legislative and executive, is more 
intimately involved in the di??ributioii of state funds, but the fed- 
eral aid example is an indication of the substantial independence of 
many state education departments.*^ 

Still, despite this relative independence, state education de- 
partments are not strong administrative units. Recent infusions of 
federal aid, particularly that money specifically designated for 
strengthening such departments, have helped, but most state edu- 
cation departments have a long way to go before they will be equal 
to most other state departments. The basic constituency of the 
departments includes organizations of school board members, 
school administrators, teachers and educationally interested lay 
groups, primarily parent organizations. When these groups pre- 
sent a common front, they are able to have vast influence on state 
education policy making and probably can make a substantial 
contribution to increasing resources for education. 

For many years these groups, as well as state legislators, had a 
rural orientation to which state departments of education re- 
sponded. A relatively harmonious set of relationships emerged at 
the state level resulting in some very important innovations in the 
education system. State aid to rural districts increased! -readily, 
school district consolidations were promoted, and Ctirriculum 
changes were made. All changes were designed in the belief they 
would provide better educational services. 

Now this confluence of forces is disintegrating in many states; 
reapportioned state legislatures and top education officials are 
beginning to concern themselves with urban, as well as, rural 
education. Teacher groups find it increasingly difficult to make 
common cause with other educators, particularly school adminis- 



^^Campbell, Alan K. and Dennis A. Gilbert, "The Governance 
and Political Implications of Educational Finance" in John Pincus 
(td.) School Finance in Transition, Ballinger Publishing Company, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1974, pp. 199-222. 



**Berke, Joel S. and Michael W. Kirst, Federal Aid to Education 
- Who Benefits? Who Governs? D.C. Heath, Lexington, Mass., 
1972. 



trators and school board organizations. These changes point to- 
ward increased conflict and, therefore, a more overtly political 
climate for education policy making and administration. 

This fragmentation of education interest groups appears to be 
affecting the behavior of state legislatures. For example, a study in 
New York found that in the area of education, legislators were far 
more apt to vote in the interest of their particular district than 
follow the dictates of statewide education and non-euucation 
groups from their own district had far more important influence on 
them than formal statewide interest groups. The legislators also 
indicated that the variety of interest groups provided them v/ith 
many sources of information, eliminating heavy reliance on formal 
education groups. As legislators broaden their sources of informa- 
tion and rely less on formal organizations of educators, the influ- 
ence of education professions is bound to decline and the relative 
powers of the legislature increase. 

In summary, states appear to be at a point of transition in their 
education policy making. The dominance of education interest 
groups — primarily professional educator groups and lay groups 
dominated by these professionals — is declining. No single interest 
or cluster of interest has yet replaced them and the result to date is 
increased fragmentation. 

As the various forces sort themselves out, the single most impor- 
tant development may be the growth in teacher unionization. No 
longer willing to trust their welfare to other educational profes- 
sionals, teachers unions are increasingly willing and able to go 
their own way, weakening the overall position of such education 
professionals. 

Some students of education politics argue that it is the power of 
unionization which will serve to provide education with the politi- 
cal muscle needed to attract increasing educational resources. 
Although the evidence is not definitive on this point and 
economists argue among themselves about the relation between 
unionization and wage levels, particularly when unions are not in 
control of entry to their field and teacher's unions are not, the 
performance of teacher pay over the past two decades indicates 
inadequacy of supply plays a more significant role in determining 
pay than unionization. Comparing average annual increases in 
teachers' pay to pay for all workers and to the earning of other 
public sector employees shows that teachers did their best from 
1955 to I960 when their annual increase was 132.6 percent of all 
workers while the comparable percentage of all public workers 
(including teachers) was 109.3. From 1970 to 1973, teachers' aver- 
age annual pay increase was only 90.5 percent of the increase for 
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all workers. 

Significanlly, teacher pay increases declined relative to that oF 
other public workers at the time teaching unionization was grow- 
ing. Other factors obviously played a role in this behavior pattern, 
perhaps even the increasing unionization of other public 
employees, but it does suggest there is no automatic relationship 
between pay increases and the degree of unionization. 

Nevertheless, the increased unionization of teachers will give 
them a place at the bargaining table and, more important, a more 
decisive role in education politics. This increased political role will 
probably be felt more keenly by state politicians. The fairly even 
spread of teachers relative to population across a state can give 
them the determining vote in closely fought races. This potential is 
enhanced by the decline in the significance of party labels to voting 
behavior. Although Congressional candidates will also respond to 
the organized voice of teachers, the greater competition from other 
groups at the federal level is likely to make teachers' influence less 
in Washington than in state capitals. 

Table VIII 

AVERAGE ANNUAL INCREASE IN EARNINGS FOR 
GOVERNMENT WORKERS AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE 
INCREASE FOR ALL WORKERS 
1955-1973 





1955-60 


1960-65 


1965-70 


1970-73 


All government 


109.3 


107.9 


119.0 


123.8 


Federal civilian 


. 118.6 


139.5 


115.5 


115.9 


Slate & local Govt. 


114.0 


115.8 


117.2 


101.6 


Public Education 


132.6 


110.5 


117.2 


90.5 


Non-school 


97.7 


121.1 


117.2 


114.3 



By level of government therefore, it seems likely that despite its 
weaknesses, education's greatest opportunity exists at the state 
level. Nonetheless, even at this level, the struggle for resources 
with other functions of government is likely to be intense. 



Less for Education 

The generalizations drawn from the analysis have been stated. 
SufTici'^nt here to add that despite an inevitable time lag in adjust- 
ing resources to declining enrollments, the resource adjustment is 



^'^Advisory- Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, 'Trends 
in Fiscal Federalism" (a staff complication — Mimeo), October 
29, 1974. 
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likely to exceed the drop in enrollment. The short term response of 
school districts to this decline indicates, according to the New 
York Slate Department of Education an inability: 

... to adjust their expenditures proportionately to the decline 
in pupils and, therefore, on a per pupil basis their expendi- 
tures per pupil increased more drastically than do those in 
districts with increasing enrollment. Part of the reason for 
this, of course, is that basic costs such as operation and 
maintenance of the plant do not change materially with 
changes in pupil enrollment. More important, it is difficult to 
reduce the professional staff because normally the decrease 
in pupils would be spread across the complete grade spec- 
trum of the school district, thus eliminating the possibility of 
removing a teacher when a reduction of 25 pupils in enroll- 
ment occurs.*^ 

It is argued here that this kind of response will be very short term 
and that the past increases in education resources will become a 
thing of the past and education's share of the nation's total re- 
sources will decline more than enrollment declines. Only by con- 
vincing the public that education can and is making a substantial 
contribution to the solution of the nation's problems will educators 
be able to alter that outcome. Today, a large part of the public 
agrees instead with a conclusion drawn from a survey of the 
educational research of the past decade that* *'there seems to be 
opportunities for significant redirections and in some cases reduc- 
tions in education expenditures without deterioration in educa- 
tional outcomes.''"* 



'"New York State Education Department, **I974«75 Cooperative 
Studies in Education Finance: Study No. 3: Declining Enroll- 
ments" (Mimeo) November, 1974. 

'^'Averch, Harvey A., et al. How Effective is Schoolini^? Done for 
the President's Commission on School Finance by the Rand Insti- 
tute, Santa Monica. California, 1972. p. XIII. 
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FORBES BOTTOMLY 

Forbes Bottomly is presently Chairman of the Department of 
Educational Administration in the School of Education at Georgia 
State University, Atlanta, Georgia. Prior to taking this position 
and at the time of his speech to the 1974 CSSO Institute, he was 
Executive Director of the Metropolitan Planning Project of Bos- 
ton. He is a graduate of the University of Montana (B.A.) and 
Washington State University (M.A., Ed.D). In Seattle, as the 
Superintendent of Schools, he expanded career education, com- 
munity involvement and a community college system. As teacher, 
principal, and superintendent, his abilities are nationally recog- 
nized. 

He is active in numerous organizations including AASA, Thrust 
Magazine, Phi Delta Kappa, Phi Kappa Phi, the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews and is a Member of the Board of 
Trustees and Executive Board of the Pacific Science Center. He 
has written numerous articles on urban planning, citizen involve- 
ment and educational change. 

Dr. Bottomly in his speech to the CSSO Institute The Shape of 
Democracy: The Citizen Role, indicated that the problems of 
today can only be solved by democratic action. He indicated a high 
optimism for the future, but reminded the Chiefs that answers more 
often than not fall into the realm of human values and political 
choices rather than the continued application of technology. 

The future is now — what we decide today will determine the 
quality of life in the year 2000. The hard choices that must be made 
must come from citizen understanding of the consequences of 
action taken by society. 
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THE SHAPE OF DEMOCRACY — 
THE CITIZEN ROLE 



Forbes Bottomly 
Director, Greater Boston Educational 
Planning Project 

In the last century, Alexis de Tocqueville p: edicted that democ- 
racy and democratic governments were inevitable and would 
spread throughout the world. The inspiration for his optimism 
sprang from his enthusiasm for the ingenuity and enterprise of the 
American people as they attacked the apparently limitless re- 
sources of the continent. One can only conjecture as to what 
Tocqueville's prophesy would be had he been on the scene a 
hundred and forty years later, observing the problems of democ- 
racy and listening to the widespread expressions of despair at the 
institution. Of course, in his day there was hardly a glimmer of the 
spectacular and unprecendented developments which loomed in 
the century ahead or of the degree to which those developments 
would shake to the bedrock not only democracy but every other 
institution as well. 

I suspect that he would still be hopeful. A tempered hopefulness, 
perhaps. But would he not find the problems today altogether as 
exciting as the problems of the frontier: are the risks not greater, in 
fact more decisive in the element of man's survival? 

I would wager that he would say that the way things are today 
could be handled only by strengthening of democratic action. 

Today, there are more and brighter lanterns for lighting the way. 
The study of the future has become a respectable science, with 
business and government analyzing optional futures worked out 
by teams of futurists. Computers hum as increasingly large 
amounts of data are compiled and new techniques for peering into 
the glass darkly are perfected. As a science, futurism is rather new 
There have always been the Nostradamus types, and more re- 
cently the projectors of population and devisers of actuarial 
tables. Then, during the fifties, everybody who was somebody 
began looking into the future. 

Walter D. Cocking was one of those. The Office of Education 
asked him to make some comments about education in the year 
2000. He hired me to develop a bibliography and write a summary. 
I scanned about 500 pieces of literature, read thoroughly 50 and 
finally gave him my report in 1961. I found that by the time you 
study and write about the future, it has come and gone leaving your 
conclusions as devastated history. But shooting at the year 2000 at 
my age is safe enough! 
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In those days of the late fifties and early sixties, the vast majority 
of the authors were optimistic. They foresaw technological and 
scientific solutions for every problem. They spoke in heady terms 
of a Utopia with leisure, recreation, health and freedom for all 
Americans. There were, of course, a few gloomy ones. The en- 
vironmentalists — the Osboms, the Carsons, the de Castros, the 
Conants, and the Harrison Browns were warning of impending 
disasters if we didn't mend our ways. 

We didn't, of course. So now the new futurists use expressions 
of hope with restraint, if at all, often are morose, don't mind laying 
on us admonishments which are dead serious and as sternly put as 
those of the biblical prophets. Along with their qualified analyses 
and optional judgments about future trends, they nearly always 
admit that they do not have the answers. Answers more often than 
not fall into the realm of human values and political choices rather 
than from merely more application of technology. Many of the 
problems such as social tensions, nuclear armis race, unemploy- 
ment and numerous urban conditions have no technological solu- 
tions. Solutions will require, they say, major changes in the social 
economic and political structures of our society. And when asked 
from whence the impetus for the changes will come — they reply, 
from education, of course. Where else? Good old education. 

WHO GETS WHAT'S LEFT? 

A democracy rocked with election frauds, foul air, impure 
water, archaic prison systems, racial tensions, education crises, 
rampant inflation, choked-up courts, widespread distrust of 
leadership, and a dozen other sympton.i of basic disability is still 
alive and, if a bit groggy at times, stays in the ring swinging. Its 
most crucial rounds are just ahead. 

Will citizens of a democracy be able to decide on how to allocate 
fuel when there isn't enough to go around? Who will get the 
gasoline? What will it be used for? Who will make the decisions? 
There is yet to be formulated an intelligible national policy on 
energy or on food. 

Last fall, I attended one of the many energy conferences held by 
Massachusetts Commissioner of Education, Greg Anrig. The 
crisis was particularly acute in New England . There was a clamor 
to close the schools in order to conserve fuel, a view which might 
have prevailed had not the commissioner mo v^;d strongly to gather 
public opinion to give schools a high priority. All of us, perhaps, 
recall the anger, the heated emotions, the actual fights pitting 
citizen against citizen at the gasoline lineups. I saw fenders dented 
by line crashers. I watched a fist fight which reminded me of a 
**Westem" with antagonists flailing not under the horses hooves, 
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but entangled in the gas pump hose. And I felt among my fellow 
citizens a smoldering resentment against the oil companies, the 
government and the drivers of huge gas-swilling cars. 

Who will get the gas next year. The year after. Whose homes and 
offices will be heated in the winter and air-conditioned in the 
summer. Who willget thefood as prices go up, up, up. Will citizens 
have anything to say except **Give me my share." Or will the 
decisions be made by office holders who are in office by the grace 
of contributions made by the oil and food industries. How can a 
citizen understand and respond intelligently to these and other 
rhetorical questions of survival? 

A couple of weeks ago, I sat on the stoop of the ancient 
brownstone apartment building where I live in Boston. Much to 
the consternation of my neighbors, several young persons and I 
argued these questions until three o'clock in the morning. One 
young woman said, *^Wow! It just hit me. The fi4ti4re hnow. This 
very minute. What we c< now. Today. This will decide the quality 
of life in the year 2^11!" This triggered a young man with a 
squeaky voice, which d^-ew a curse from a wind' w high above, to 
respond, ''Hey man, that's neat. And the wliole world is here! 
What w'c do here in Boston, or what someone does in ... in 
Afyhiinistan or . . . Oklahoma affects the quality of life 
everywhere. " 

Those youngsters had intellectually grasped the time-space rela- 
tionships which are basic ingredients of sound public policy mak- 
ing. In their top-of-the-head, tentative way they had focused on 
factors which futurists find so simple yet so very complex. It is a 
relationship which the immediate, short-term stuff of poIitJcs lias 
thus far negelected to the point of precipitating one crisis after 
another and until the need for global. long-term planning and 
policy formulation has become urgent, perhaps vital. And it is a 
relationship which we citizens are coming to understand as we 
seek signficant information in answer to those questions. 

WILL DEMOCRACY SURVIVE? 

Perhaps a more appropriate question is: can democracy sur- 
vive? A democracy requires disagreement and debate among citi- 
zens regarding public policy with ultimate agreement coming on 
fundamental values and methods to be used to carry out the 
policies. It requires lhat citizens be informed in such a manner that 
they can make choices between clearly differentiated values; 
choices among optional method.^ and then to have some reason- 
able underst:mdingof the con^:'': >»cnces of making their choices. 

A value choice between own hfe or death would not be 
difficult to make, for nnost vi t.s. But the retiring president of 
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General Foods recently stated that we would be making choices 
regarding the starving of tens of millions of people in the world. 
With the present inflation here in America, we are already making 
decisions between malnutrition for thechildren of the poor or more 
services for the rich. But do we know thj? consequences of such a 
choice? One consequence may be that the Chief State School 
Officers will see large number of mentally retarded children com- 
ing out of the poorer sections of the state requiring increased 
special education services and remedial help. Because we know 
that there is a relationship between the incidence of mental retar- 
dation and malnutrition. 

But we are often floundering in a sea of information. There ?^ too 
much that is irrelevant. Too much that is distractive, distorted, 
discriminatory, top-of-the-head, out of context or mitilared 
beyond redemptive qualities. It is bewildering to many citizens, 
confusing and often aimed at waking people up rather than bringing 
rational thought. As a reasonably well-read citizen. 5 find it an 
overwhelming job to try to sort into major contexts, the mountains 
of information printed at me and talked at me each d^^y. 

The regular channels of public information, the newspaper, 
television and radio pervade our lives. They are presently the 
major source of information about the affairs of the worid. th 
nation and community. Because they are protected by freed^-^m of 
the press, they hav#^ a weighty responsibility to provide a citizenry 
with unbiased information. Citizens have a right to criticize when 
the media are too event orientated and neglect to place events into 
the major issues of which they are a part. They should criticize 
when the media uses headlines to mislead or let reporters re- 
arrange stories in order to be more appealing, if less factual, 
when important stories are buried or not printed. Major issues of 
life or death importance may never get to a citizen because of the 
perversity of the media. If the media spent as much time or space to 
giving people straight news placed in context as they do telling us 
what advertisers want us to know, than trying to convince the 
politicians that's what the people want, we would have a more 
fair info mation base. 

In hib hard-hitting book. Don't Blame the People, teacher 
Robert Cirino documents how major newspapers and the networks 
of the country neglected for years to report in depth the cigarette 
cancer and heart hazards, the auto safety problems, the hunger 
incidences, the growing pollution dangers. A citizen may ask: does 
freedom of the press give the right to downplay, hide or simply 
ignore information which affects our health, even our lives? We 
might wonder how many tens of thousands of lives might have 
been saved from lung cancer and disease if the media had ham- 
mered home the important reports since }938 proving relationships 
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between smoking and those diseases, instead of runninc bea»'!ifi;l 
a*Js for the tobacco industry. 

There can be httle sensible debate over ideas or thoughtful 
choice between alternatives unless citizens have information 
which is usable, timely, and relevant, and unlessthe press and the 
networks address themselves to the work of providing the informa- 
tion required. It has been experience that my fellow ciHz<*ns 
want good information, want the truth, the facts, the content and 
when they have these, they tend to do what's right for themselves 
and for their children. It has not been my experience that my fellow 
citizens must have tricky headlines, lurid or jazzed up stories, 
emotionally impacted scenes for a steady diet. If democracy is to 
survive, the media will have to find ways of reporting in depth the 
information regarding the major issues confronting us today. 
Otherwise concerned citizens may be forc^jd to find rdunviunt 
means of Finding the information they need. This ma\ • t thi 'Ugt: 
peoples papers, underground pressor radio, truth channels, mciia 
cor'peratives, and by heavier reliance upon public broadcasting. 

It is v/hen voters are unable to unravel the real issues, or think 
the issues are not important, or cannot see where there isachioice, 
or if there is a choice that their vole will make no difference that 
they become apathetic or feel alienated. Some of these will cop 
out: say "What's the use. I'll get mine while I can and let the nc^^ 
gj*neration take care of itself." Others turn away from the world's 
r-iOblems seeking peace and solace in religion, a fev* scuM': for 
some gunk's kno\*'lc<i£c and find the light by putting the fingers 
under the eyeballs, imd the nectar by rolling the tongue back into 
the throat, and net hyperventilated each morning by chanting SO 
HUNG. 

But there are individuals and groups at work to preserve and 
strengthen derr.ccracy and will undoubtedly h;:ve a major impact 
upon the shape of democracy in the future. The League of Women 
Voters for yea.^s has heen getting information to people. Common 
Cause, under Jonn Gardner's leadership has become an aggressive 
third force in Anu^rican iife with the purpose of upholding rhc 
public interest against the special interests. With some success it 
has organized citizens, assisted them to speak out in behalf of 
legislation which is designed to solve problems ^nd confront is- 
sues. The Common Cause effort is aimed at making democacy 
work by cleaning from its machinery the clogs which have accumu- 
lated to slow it down, such as congressional seniority and the 
archaic election ?;:\»'s. Ralph Nader's group moving on a number of 
fronts has browtrht to our attention issues of health, safety, life and 
death. Citi/xn registration gro''ps have made major gains in Voter 
registration ofth-; poor and excluded. O.E.O. citizen participation 
programs have heightened the ' ,;phistica*ion of group*- of many 
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kinds. There are hundreds of groups at work to organize and 
involve citizens in the significant work of a democracy. 

The futurists too are becoming increasingly important in provid- 
ing infc mation for citizen consideration. Because of the complex- 
ity of some of the trends under study, they liave developed models 
\^h\ch ar^». both simple and profound. They can be understood by 
the average' citizen, even though the data biases and the interrela- 
tionship of the support information ane exceedinglv complex. 
While such models are not perfect, are oversimplified and tenta- 
tive, they may provide rather clear-cut value choices on'the part of 
us who must make choices if democracy is to prevail. Nearly 
everyone uses models of one kind or another in solving problems 
which fall on the time-space frame. My young friends on the 
biownston<5 stage suddenly realized this and with shouts of delight, 
as if they had discovered gold, they immcJiately began to formu- 
late models for the salvation of manVma. 

One of the most powerful futuristic efforts in model develop- 
ment and one which has proloijnd implications for value judgments 
about the future, is that undertaken by the Club of Rome Team 
headed by Dr. D. Meadows of M.I.T. and published in The Limits 
of Growth. While emphasizing the models are not predictions, that 
there are gaps in the data gathered and that much work remains to 
be done, the investigators have nevertheless analyzed the present 
world system by computer. This system, within which modem 
democracies have evolved into the one we have followed for 
several hundred years. It is based upon a psychoV^y of pushing 
back the limits to growth, rather than trying to vithin them. It 
is perhaps this psychology which led ' ..jueville to make such 
auspicious observations about democracy. 

Since the apparent limits in the past have responded to scientuic 
and technological and organizational pressures, there has been 
little urgency for changing the system. Now, however, we are near 
the end of irreplaceable resources and are beginning to face up to 
the harsh realities of a finite world. The Meadow's team finds that 
within this finite world, population, industrial capital and pollution 
are growing at an exponential rate. These are interrelated with 
resource usage in that ''population cannot grow without food, food 
production is increased by growth of capital, more capital requires 
more resources, discarded resources become pollution, pollution 
interferes with the growth of both population and food/' In making 
a computer run to determine the possible consequences of continu- 
ing the system as it is the team found that the behavior mode of the 
system is clearly that of overshooting the limits, then collapsing 
into a dismal existence within one hundred years. 

In this run, the collapse occurs because of nonrenewable 
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resources depletion. The industrial capital stock grows to a 
level that requires an enormous input of resources. In the 
very process of that growth, it depletes a large fraction of the 
reserves available. As resource prices rise and mines are 
depleted, more and more capital must be used for obtaining 
resources, leaving less to be invested for future growth. 
Finally, investments cannot keep up with depreciation, and 
the industrial base collapses, taking with it the service and 
agricultural systems, which have become dependent on in- 
dustrial inputs (such as fertilizers, pesticides, hospital 
laboratories, computers and especially energy for mechani- 
zation). For a short time, the situation is especially serious 
because population, with delays inherent in the age structure 
and the process of social adjustment, keep rising. Population 
finally decreases when the death rate is driven up by lack of 
food and health services. 

The team concludes, however, after making a number of compu- 
ter runs that is possible to alter these growth trends and to 
establish a condition of ecological and economic stability that is 
sustainable far into the future. The state of global equilibrium 
could be designed so that the basic material needs of each person 
on earth are satisfied and each person has an equal opportunity to 
realize his individual human potential." 5/// if the choke is to he for 
stability, the sooner n e t^et to work to attain it, the ^'re{tter\M'llhe the 
chances for success . By taking no action or by puttini^ off action, we 
have taken the equivalent of strong action. Letting thin^^s ride is a 
value choice in itself because the exponential rate of i^rowth re- 
moves options and reduces the trade-offs which we presently have. 
The systems modc^l provides iis with a simplified tool to access 
possible value li^ade-offs. The most basic of these is perhaps, 
should we trade part of today for an extended tomorrow — that is, 
should we reduce ov, growth now in order that our children and 
theirs may be sustaine^^ at a reasonable living standard for an 
indefinite future? 

The answer to the q jestion — can democracy survive — is yes. 
The conditions are thai its citizens have relevant information about 
the crucial problems and that this information be faithfully reduced 
to usable models. Then citizens may make value judgments about 
the future. There is considerable evidence that increasing numbers 
of citizens are demanding better information, organizing to make 
the democratic machinery work and confronting some of tine 
toughest problems* facing th« n iiion. the world and the future. 

WH.\T WILL BE THE CITIZEN ROLE? 

There is an old aphorism that says people do not change unless 
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they have to. I've seen segregationists become integrationists 
when conditions :h,ew them together with persons of another 
race. You have all seen school board candidates change their views 
when confronted with the realities of board decision making. We 
citizens too will change when our self interest requires it. And our 
self interest will require il very soon. 

By and large our American democracy has been dominated by 
an elite. It is after all a republic, as the Birchers are fond of 
reminding us, and the founding fathers labored long over establish- 
ing a balance between the power of the people and the power of the 
elite. Over the years the elite has worked to establish itself not only 
in government but as an economic elite as well. The role of the elite 
has been challenged often, but seldom with success, the Jackson- 
ian period being one. The McGovem campaign was a futile as- 
sault by a plebian army against the bastion of the establishment. 

Elitism comes from our Judeo-Christian respect for authority. 
To its defenders elitism is derived from natural superiority as 
proven in the arena of political and economic competition. To a 
large degree the past elite has been educated either highly or in elite 
institutions. And we find among the educated elite a greater regard 
for the clash of ideas and the freedom of expression on issues than 
is found in the population as a whole. 

A good deal of our literature, our advertising, our news media is 
devoted to enhancing the image of the elite. We have been con- 
ditioned to hold it in respect and awe, and were asked to trust the 
elite because after all its members were more enlightened, had 
more information, understood complicated budgets, knew the 
mysteries of national security, and secrets of international intrigue 
and, besides, had enough implied power to intimidate us. Anyway, 
we had always folkliked our patemaHstic leaders whether they 
were tight-fisted conservatives or condescending liberals, and 
comforted ourselves by pretending that they were persons of some 
integrity as well as ability. Elitism worl^ed well during the period of 
unlimited growth. Members of the elite were basically humanita- 
rian. 

The historic trust of the elite is now badly shaken. We have been 
lied to, spied on, manipulated, had our election processes as- 
saulted, watched a seniority-tethered congress unable to move on 
issues of vital national interest, and have witnessed the arrogance 
of the major American oil companies, who placed loyalty to their 
international combines above that of tlvjis' nation or fellow citi- 
zens. We find it difficult to rally arouiKi the president or for that 
matter any other elite figure . We have ^ound that their wisdom has 
not been far-reaching and we can no longer depend upon them to 
make decisions for us. Unfortunately the disenchantment extends 
to nearly all public officials and to members of the so-called estab- 
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lishment even though they are persons of integrity. In my limited 
level I was a target of this mistrust recently. Mrs. Berg, an unusu- 
ally strong community leader in Roxbury, Massachusetts, was 
negotiating a federal subcontract with my agency, the Metropoli- 
tan Planning Project. I said to her, ''It'so.k. with us now. Til send 
it to the project officer in Washington, D.C. for his approval." 

''You send me to Washington with it," she insisted. 

"Don't you trust me?" I asked. 

"1 trust no one except myself," she stated firmly, 'Tve been 
given the run around too many times." So she went to Washington 
where she personally walked the subcontract through the project 
officer, then boldly pounded upon the door of the contracts officer 
until he opened it and processed the contract, a procedure which 
ordinarily would have taken a month. 

We are moving into a period of the decline of the elite, a period in 
which Tom Wicker has said people don't depend on leaders so 
much — they look instead to strong, authentic movements which 
have respect for the earth and the people. 

We can expect to see a growing insistence by individual citizens 
that officials be open to them. We can also expect an increased 
number of social and political movements bringing change through 
pressures, confrontations and public conflict. 

Etoes this mean that the swing away from the elite will place a 
greater reliance on majority rule? Perhaps, but the majority can be 
as oppressive as the elite. We have seen how open housing and 
other inclusionary efforts have been defeated at the polls. We have 
witnessed the exclusion of minorities from representation by 
majorities who have established at-large election procedures. One 
of the worst examples of this is the way the white Irish majority of 
Boston have excluded black or hispanic representation. What the 
majority doesn't seem to realize is that it is defeating its own 
long-range best interests. What the Boston Irish, Poles, Italian and 
other national and ethnic groups have in common with the blacks 
and Peurto Ricans is much more basically important than their 
differences. When they finally realize this and develop a political 
coalition to assert their common interests they will be a force to be 
reckoned with in Massachusetts. 

It is probable that the democracy of the future will be built upon 
coalitions. Those of us that have had to pass tax overrides have 
engaged in this kind of politicking. Common Cause is formed for 
such an effort. And It seems to lend itself to the growing pluralistic 
consciousness of our society. 

One can expect the gains made by minorities, women and stu- 
dents during the last ten years to continue and perhaps expand to 
other groups. There is a final rt ognition that the melting pot was 
just a romantic thought in American history and that the new 
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racial, ethnic and sexual self av/areraf; ^ r . >rc realistic basis for 
defining citizen roles. Built upon the r..^: t':at ethnic pride will 
lead to greater self confidence, pluralism seeks ^o define and 
portray the variety of cultures the nation embraces. It is also 
predicated on the assumption that integration is relevant only as it 
leads to shared power and open opportunities. The major effort of 
a pluralistic approach according to State Representative Mel King 
of Massachusetts is to provide a separatist base for the develop- 
ment of strength, then to use that strength to confront on political 
and economic fields. The aim of the confrontations are to gain 
inclusion of minorities and to provide for needed changes in the 
system. 

These actions are, of course, threatening to other groups, espe- 
cially those that are average or below in socioeconomic status. 
This threat has already caused the organizing of Irish^ Power, 
Polish Power, Ukrainian Power, etc. foi* the definition a' ' orotec- 
tion of their interests. Soon the leaders of these groups w. . come to 
realize that they are not enemies, but victims of the old game of 
divide and conquer. At that realization one can expect the forma- 
tion of a new political power in America. 

This power will rise out of economic considerations. As inflation 
eats away at the gains of the blue collar worker along with those of 
the minority groups, and as the young suburbanites find their 
mortgage in jeopardy and the youths who a few years ago were 
radicals and now face unemployment, as the old people see their 
lives savings gobbled up and retirement benefits disappearing, the 
seeds for a new political bloc are sown. 

This potential may even go further. As one seeks a constituency 
for survival he would sec ihe possibility of other groups joining 
those above. The League of Voters , Common Cause, the National 
Organization of Women, various minority groups, the O.E.O. 
groups, the Black Panther Party, Farm Workers Union, the vari- 
ous consumer, environmental and safety organizations would all 
find some common interest to be - xplored through coalitions and 
perhaps a fresh new thrust will appear in American politics. Politi- 
cal platforms would be developed on Jong-term models related to 
economic inequities, food, population and pollution Short-term 
strategies would be formed for dealing with immediate issues of 
how to make democracy work. 

The role of the citizen is prescribed by the requirements of 
survival. People change when they must. We will get involved 
ourselves, because the results are too important to be left to the 
elite. Also we shall forget our old antagonisms with our fellow 
citizens and join forces with them. 
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WHAT IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION? 



Curriculum 

If one accepts that the major purpose of education is now survi- 
val, it may have the following impact on curriculum development. 
L All curricular studies and teaching strategies will be aimed at 
preparing learners to live with less, to be more spartan in the 
use of food and materials, to be more efficient in the use of 
energy. 

2. All curriculai studies will emphasize the need to reduce 
pollution, to recycle, to preserve and care for machinery 
and equipment. 

3. All curricular studies will emphasize the basics ot good 
health, good nutrition and environmental protection, 

4. Curricular programs will be developed to help learners grasp 
the essence of model development and the use of models in 
making value choices and trade-offs regarding their own lives 
and the future of the system. 

5 . A greater emphasis will be placed on occupational education, 
especially as it relates to services, shifting away from voca- 
tions relating to production of goods, 

6. Accountability and assessment practices will be based upon 
what citizens need, rather than being a part of the control 
system of the elite. 

Administration 

If one believes that one of the major services of administration is 
to provide leadership and guidance, the following may be worth 
considering: 

1. Budgets will be proposed and defended which place priori- 
ties on programs of conservation, anti-pollution, population 
control, and spartanism. 

2. School lands will be protected for agricultural purposes. 

3. Rigorous guidelines for efficiency will be issued and 
enforced, 

4. School planning will become part of comprehensive planning 
at all levels and system models will be used to weight value 
choices and trade-offs. 

5. Spending on programs which do not aid in the struggle for 
survival will take lower precedent than those which do . Addi- 
tional diversion of funds in higher education will be made in 
the search for answers to problems of population, food and 
pollution. 

6. Provision will be made to convert schools which are no 
longer used or schools which are under used to community 
centers which will have as a function providing food for the 
very young and the elderly and be set up for soup lines 
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should inflation and unemployment drive the poor to seek 
help. Another need, should food inflation continue, is for 
school programs to be geared up to accept larger numbers of 
mentally retarded children. 
7. There will be an increased insistence upon quality in work 
and durability in the products. 

Community Relations 

If one has hope that democracy will survive, education will 
need to assume a healthy relationship with the community. 

1. School leaders will support the growth of pluralism by assist- 
ing minority and ethnic groups to organize, to gain sophistica- 
tion in political activity, even if that activity is turned against 
the leaders. School leaders will also support the development 
of cultural identity and cross-cultural educational programs. 

2. School leaders will promote affirmative action programs 
within the systems, but will also assure that on all com- 
mittees and boards and task forces there is equity of repre- 
sentation of minority groups and women. 

3. School leaders will join with and support the work of voter 
registration. Common Cause, consumer protection, environ- 
mental protection, population control, and improvement of 
citizen information. 

4. School leaders will use their newsletters and reports to con- 
vey the truth, no matter how harsh, to the people rather 
than giving them the glossy pictures of everything-is-fine 
snow job. 

SUMMARY 

I share some of de Tocqueville's confidence in democracy. Citi- 
zens will respond because they have to. They have to because the 
realization is coming home that survival is at stake, not just the 
preservation of the good life ofgadgets. Citizen groups are organiz- 
ing to bring about reforms and make the machinery work. They 
have gained sophistication in politics and government and have 
acquired a healthy distrust of officialdom. 

Nevertheless the world system, the national system and the 
local system have come to a point of crises. We are now forced to 
.see ourselves in a time-space interrelationship which reveals the 
consequences of what we do now and here future and in the 

world. The future is now; the whole world , fc. 

The requirements of exponential population gri .h are causing 
capital investment in technology to grow at exponential rates to 
extract food and resources from the earth. The end of irreplaceable 
resources and of land for food production is in sight. The applica- 
tion of technology has produced pollution at an exponential rate. 
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Futurists have calculated the limits to growth by applying systems 
models. They have calculated that there is a limit to the resources 
that the earth can give and there is a limit to the amount of pollution 
Jt can absorb. Their calculations point to a collapse of the system 
with tragic consequences within a hundred years if things are 
allowed to continue unabated. Their calculations, however, indi- 
cate alternatives which would bring balance, stability and enough 
for all to live at a reasonable standard. But they warn that time is 
running out and options are disappearing. 

The symptoms are evident today and will continue to accelerate. 
The race for food to keep up with population increases has already 
brought a food shortage with prices going up at an alarming rate. 
This rise has caused starvation for some and for others a lower 
nutrition level, even forcing the poor and elderly to eating dog 
food. 

This inflation and the knowledge of its consequences will gal- 
vanize citizens into actions. Coalitions of old enemies will form 
along commong interest goals of survival, and new political arvion 
will emerge to strengthen democracy. These new coalitions will 
wrest political control from the elite and with some elements of the 
elite joining the new action, needed changes in the system will 
begin to be made. 

These new forces will require a communications system which 
will provide every citizen with models of future consequences of 
optional strategies. Citizens will use these models in developing 
political platforms and engaging in public debate about value 
trade-offs. The goal will be the possibility that our grandchildren 
will not only celebrate the nation's tricentennial as a democracy to 
vindicate de Tocqueville's confidence, but to do so at a reasonably 
high standard of living. 
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Curriculum: Past, Present and in Perspective. His writings are 
found with Robert H. Anderson's As the Twig is Bent: Readings 
in Early Childhood Education, and with James Walden and 
Ronald Green in Interpreting Language Arts Research for Use in 
the Classroom. He has also written articles in Phi Delta Kappans 
March 1970 issue on ''A Curriculum Continuum: Possible Trends 
in the 1970\s." 

Dr. Shane's presentation on **The Public and Private Life of the 
Individuair' lays out with great clarity many of the choices that 
each of us must make in the future but the essence is found in the 
fact that these decisions cannot be made uni-laterally — how one 
lives in private and the public role one may have in the future are 
more dependent on the decisions of the society than on the indi- 
vidual choices. Shane lists four areas that must be considered: 
sociofutures — population may not expand forever, technofutures 
— controlled growth and the wise use of technology, biofutures — 
the coming food crisis, human or psychefutures — personal ''sec- 
urity" more dependent on group decisions and values. 

What must we teach our children and youth today, so they may 
make the right decisions about the futures? 

Dr. Shane clearly states the problem which is the first step 
to sound decisions. 
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THE PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIFE 
OF THE INDIVIDUAL 

Harold G. Shane 
University Professor of Education 
Indiana University 

Introduction 

Many years ago the late Will Rogers said, 'The schools ain't 
what they used to be and they probably never wuz ' As we look at 
the future life of the individual U.S. Citizen, we might very well 
paraphrase Will and say, "'Thefuture isn't what it used to be and it 
probably never was!'' 

In our own country at least, the 20th century began with a tidal 
wave of optimism with regard to humanity's prospects. The aver- 
age citizen, while aware of the abundant social problems of the era, 
saw the individual human standingon the verge of a new and better 
way of life. It was felt that the findings of scientists such as Pasteur 
and the Curies in the 1900's would illumine the world with knowl- 
edge, and that technology would make it work better. Further- 
more, in this quaintly well-intentioned Western world, it was 
Firmly believed that increased investments in education would 
rapidly create a level of knowledge that would warm the planet 
with reason and good will. 

Despite the first bloody World War and dozens of deadly smaller 
ones, faith in Victorian England's concepts of progress lingered on 
into the 1920's. This was replaced after the mid-1930's by the idea 
that *'good" controlled social change pointed the way to freedom 
from fear, want, and injustice. Americans felt that reasoned social 
progress based on technology pointed the way to salvation- 
through-abundance for all. And for a time it seemed likely that the 
images of material progress and well-being would become a reality 
for all. 

In the U.S. at least, by the late 1950's our wildest 1936dreamsof 
material gain were on the way to being realized. There were 
enough automobiles at that time, for instance, to move the entire 
population of the U.S. and its territories at the same moment with 
no more than four persons per vehicle. Speedboats and air con- 
(Mlioners were becoming commonplace and, except for persons in 
the culture of poverty, the country ate well and dressed comfort- 
ably at prices most could afford. 

During the 1950's and oh into the early 1%0's there was great 
confidence in the future and in our prospects for abundance. 
Linear projections suggested that in a decade or two the 20-hour 
week and eight-month working year would become feasible for 
blue-collar North America. The four yeui B.A. degree was on the 
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way to becoming universalized and the average** two-car garage, 
we assumed, would soon be crowded by an added snowmobile or 
speedboat plus a couple of mini-motorbikes for the children. 

In the mythical world of the future, the private life of the indi- 
vidual was one of assured technological comfort in handsome 
suburbs or beautiful new high-rise buildings. His public life was 
seen as equally convenient: guaranteed rights to security, careful 
input from the media to inform him of the "public world" in which 
he worked, played and occasionally worshipped, and so on. 

Unfortunately, we have learned since 1970 that the **true" 
world of tomorrow cannot be forecast with any reliability. We can 
explore its potentialities and probe its possible problems with our 
minds and with computers — but we can neither accurately nor 
safely foretell the future. In retrospect, we have been quite blind to 
the simple point that the future is what we make it by wiiat we do 
now. There is no single, preordained future but only a broad, 
fan-shaped array of alternative futures. From among these poten- 
tial tomorrows, however, we can endeavor to select and to create 
the best of the options open to us. 

The last decade has been an interval in which Murphy's Law — 
**Thatwhichcvni go wrong uv// go wrong" — has been operating. It 
has been an interval of the most frustrating kind because it has 
taken so many dreams from us — and has done so just when our 
aspirations seem about within our grasp. Mere possession of what 
Stuart Chase once called **stufr' has alas, brought little if any 
inner peace or fulfillment. In fact, our possessions seem to own us 
more than we own them! As change occurred, it appeared that the 
**better" things got the worse they became. Power brought the 
U.S. no moral leadership role in the international community but 
only the heartbreak of the warfare in Southeast Asia. *Termis- 
siveness'' led to very little if any true freedom for either the old or 
the young. 

To sum up: instead of leaving enduring, desirable footprints in 
the sands of time, we seemingly have left asocial and technological 
wasteland in our footsteps — at least insofar as the **developed'' 
areas of the planet are concerned. 

As we think about the private and public life of the individual in 
the future, how do we approach our deliberations? How do we face 
and overcome the gloomy ** human prospect'' envisioned by schol- 
ars such as Robert Heilbrorierand the resource depletion antici- 
pated by the computerized analysis of Jay W. Forrester? It seems 
logical to consider four clusters of ideas: 

1. With what premises shall we confront tomorrow? 

2. What general understandings do we need to have so that 
we can think and plan more wisely? 

3. What are the major problems that threaten us and what 
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social decisions do they require? 
4. What kinds of changes may mediate the lives of individual 
Americans between 1975 and 1999? 
It is to each of these points that I shall endeavor to address myself. 

nVE PREMISES ON WHICH TO BASE A STUDY 
OF THE INDIVIDUAL: 1975-1999 

There seem to be five helfpul premises when we strive to think 
about the life of the individual in the next decade or two. 

1. Be ready to be surprised. However well-reasoned and care- 
fully projected our probings of the future may be, there inevitably 
is great room for error. In 1967, for ir siance, Herman Kahn and 
Anthony J. Wiener paid virtually no heed to the problems of 
biospheric pollution when they wrote The Year 2,000: A 
Framework for Spectdation. Yet a nr.ere two years later the threat 
of pollution provided the cover story of TIME magazine. The 
energy crisis that began in the autumn of 1973 was not clearly 
foreseen. Neither was the extreme danger of famine during 1975 in 
the world's hunger belt. A few writers pointed to the problems that 
were taking form, but. h^'^ Cassandra of ancierjt Troy, they were 
ignored or dismissed .jj **alarmist." 

The changingaK'* ides of nations since 1972 or 1 973 with respect 
to export-ifiiport policies is yet another example of a **surprise." 
Few of us anticipated that restrictions would by 1974 be placed on 
oii by the Arabs, on fertilizer by the Japanese, or on soybeans by 
the U.S. 

One more example of the unexpected is the speed with which the 
U.S. reached zero population growth (ZPC) in 1973. Yes, v.e must 
expect the unexpected! 

2. Exam your assumptions re^^irding the role of education. 
Since the future of the individual almost certainly will be closely 
associated with education, it is important to examine certain as- 
sumptions. During past decades we seem implicitly to have as- 
sumed that a universalized B.A. is desirable, the grade levels, 
diplomas, and compulsory education were not only "good" but 
essential, and that in academic fields such as mathematics c: the 
language arts that a grasp of broad ideas and concepts was as 
important or more important than computational or usage skill*:. 
Assumptions like these and many others need carefully to be 
examined lest we find that we have accepted them with too little 
evaluation. 

3. Keep an open mind with respect to ** alarming" ideas. 
Especially during the mid-60's there was mucii concern about 
changing Hfe styles that were symbolized by sexually explicit films 
and booRs, love beads, unusual male hair styles, the youth culture 
arguments over legalizing niarijuana and abortion, lock festivals. 
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ip.d so on. In terms of the point being made here, it is irrelevant to 
discus- he possible merits and demerits of the changes. The point 
is that a substantial number of persons — persons symbolized by 
but by no means limited to Archie Bunker — were more emotion- 
ally and intellectually discomfitted than need be by sulIi 
phenomena as the long-haired male or the young (or not so young) 
female in abbreviated shorts or soaring miniskirts. 

Glandular unreasoned reactions to certain forms of change are 
no basis for assessing or for attempting to redirect the private or 
public life of the individual. 

^. eek .security through "knowifiu '^ In order to cope with and 
to help create desirable futures, it is important to develop a com- 
mitment to personal input from a variety of sources. Educational 
leadership requires more than listening to newscasts, casual con- 
versation with one's colleagues, reading a few news magazines or 
an occasional book such as Toffler's ^'/^n/rf Shock or Seilberman's 
Crisis in the Classroom*! after they have become >nversation 
pieces. Rather, there is a need to invest in the development of your 
knowledge, say, of trans-disciplinary developments. What are 
some of the current ideas of psychiatrists regarding the causes of 
^ A)Ient behavior? What factors seem to be creating danger of 
worldwide famine in a few months? What are the data suggesting 
that prenatal and postnatal malnutrition can cause permanent men- 
tal disabilities as well as physical deformities? What does such 
information suggest insofar as one's personal leadership activity is 
concerned? 

5. Be an optimist. As the writer's grandmother used to say, 
**The worst things that ever happened to me were the ones that 
never took place.'* Educators are really no longer in business 
unless they genuinely believe that the light at the end of il;- Umnel 
is an exit to a better time not the headlight of a locomotive bearing 
down on them. 

So much for our five premises. Let us turn ne.\t to four domains 
that have a bearing on the individual in American culture. 

FOUR DOMAINS OF THE INDIVIDUAL'S 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIFE 

When discussing the future of private and public life, it is helfpul 
u> develop and use some sort of domain or parameter. It is also 
necessary to indicate how these relate to the individual. Four 
relevant domains are considered here: (1) the realm of sociofu- 
tures. (2) of teehnofutures. (3) of biofutnr s. and (4) of human and 
psyche-futures. 

I. S<>( ^>finorrs. Dozens of futures foi society, here defined as 
the --human community/* can and have been identified. These 
include life styles, housing, schooling, demographic trends, child 
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rearing, and many many more. Because of the limits imposed by 
space, only one supremely important element will be considered. 
This is population. 

The human community is seriously threated because of the 
extraordinary increase in ihe species since 1950. If we had used 
none of the earth's resource since 1950, on a per capita basis, they 
would nonetheless have diminished by 20% because in 1974, there 
are five mouths to feed for every four that existed 25 years ago. At 
present, the earth's population is increasing by 200,000 souls per 
day and in a nine-year interval ( 1 985-1994) one billion people — the 
world's sixth billion — will be added even if ZPG were reached 
tomorrow or\ the entire planet. 

The private and public lives of all of us patently will be influ- 
enced by this phenomenal growth in numbers. Just what forms this 
influence may assume are, of course, open to conjecture. Since 
ZPG ha^ been achieved in the U.S., the population control prob- 
lem will jndoubtedly be international in its scope. Some indication 
of the intensity of the problem may be inferred from the fac that 
(on the basis of linear projections of current trends) ihe 2.5 bJlion 
humans in the Third World would total an impossible 40 billion by 
2050 (cf. *'hiufutures" below). 

2. Tech/ joj'ur- ires. In the realm of technological development 
th'::''e are three clear-cut lilu /native futures each of which will have 
an impact on the individual One is to continue as we long have 
done, believing that an t:\partdm$ ^aowth'" economy (and con- 
comitant resource exploitaUt^r ??ot cn'y essential to our pros- 
perity but also is inherently gcHMj. .%^ce the 1970 pattern of re- 
source use for the individual should be one of conserving and 
based on a modest rate of consumption and a uigh level of satisfac- 
tion, a policy of continued unlimited plunder of unreplaceable 
resource supply makes no sense. 

A second alternative, controlled evolution of ''growth" is better 
than unlimited exploitation policies. As Walter Heller, Regents 
Professorof Economics of the ' Jniversity of Minnesota, has said, a 
successful economy depends on growth which will support the 
banJe against air, water and nois pollution. Ergo, for the time 
being some form of "growth economy" may be imperative. 
Perhaps within ten years, however, thought must be given to a 
sophisticated devolution o£ technology. 

The following model of changing growth patterns, while not to 
scale, suggests what may lie ahead of us. Note that unlimited 
growth becomes stabilized, then moves into an indeterminate 
period ofdynamic contraction, and reachers a new stability hope- 
fully in harmony with the biosphere, after 2020 A.D. 

The initial stability (1980-1990) and th dynamic contraction 
(2000-2020) that seem likely to be needed to protect the planet 
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again have major implications for the individual. ^'Restraint bgis- 
lation," democratically attained, seems almost inevitable. Such 
legislation presumably would influence the individual by limiting 
car size, mediating housing space and locations, such amenities as 
air conditioning and 78 degree winter thermostat settiiigs, as well 
as freedom to travel, and less variety of foodstuffs available at the 
local market. 

3. Biofutures, There<ire many possible biofutures ahead. They 
may be characterized by genetic surgery, memory pills, organ 
regeneration, the treatment of death as a disease, and so on. 
However, the real challenge, as Etennis Gabor (p. 170) put it is*'. . . 
moving toward a mature society, stable in nambers and in mate- 
rial production, in ecological equilibrium with the resources of the 
earth." 

Furthermore, the most puuentous element in our biofuljres is 
the likelihood (as Father Hesburgh, President of the University of ^ 
Notre Dame said last spring) that the food crisis of 1975 . . will 
make the energy crisis look like a church-school picnic." At pre- 
sent, the Asian fertilizer shortage, exponential population growC, 
diminishing (and polluted) fish harvest, and wasteful uses of grain 
in the Western World seem likely to combine* to create a famine 
that will involve a million or .nore deaths aad leave perhaps 10 
million persons impairrd by severe malnutrition in a matter of six 
to twelve r .onths- 

Unquestionably, the private and nuDlic ndividuals in the 

U.S. will be affected by !hc fact Uiui o.\\) .i, Australia, and 

the U.S. have gri-M to export as of Augu.. . J74. The life-style 
decisions involved in :nis criMc x\ %\^'d?xicu seem obvious aithv^ugh 
the nature of thf,de('isiOi* revnair.s unclear. The U.S. mi^> find itself 
obliged to eat iess v. Ktravogan:!;. , to return to the ''string saving" 
era of our parent's and grandparent's day in order to help the 
miilions in the hunger belts of Asia and Africa. 

4. Human or ,\sychcfi4fure <. At the core of this paper, with its 
focus on the individual is the domain of i-iunian fi Vuies. Some 
aspects of our psych^fut!- es — the pussibic fates of the ''under- 
cur-skins'' woild where we have ou: inner :vnt>g — have been 
drawn out in c?j: consideration of sockv, techn.v, and biofutures, 
but more remains to be said. 

Insofar as human fixtures are concerned ' he individual and his 
life style, both privc. c and public arc' tiglitly bound up in the 
dilemmasof a have arj have-not v. id. Lei mc be explicit. With 
5.6 per cent of the gk>bc's popuhi: 'o^ Ui our "0 states, wc require 
something like 40 per ccn: he world's :xnuui\\ output of raw 
materials (i.e., p,'.nary '.esc>rrces) in order to maintain the 1974 
American way of iife. At the s .me time we are becoming over- 
increasingly depend'^n: rn ihc other nations in the w^irld. To 
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illustrate, let us consider the indispensable resource, oil. Accord- 
ing to the National Petroleum Council, if present trends continue, 
within (en years the U.S. will need to import fifty seven per cent of 
our oil requirements. This is substJ^Jiiially more than th^ otal oil 
imports (1974) of Western Europe and Japan that are su^^iplied by 
the Middle East and Africa (Schurwacher, p. 111). 

This is, of course, a linear projection of con sumption and open to 
many influences that could change the situation 

When ronfronting the have-not problem, it is important to keep 
ill mmd the ex:.reme discrepancies that now exist between the 
world's rich ihe world's poor. Some idea of the 'Income gap" 
is afrorded wh^^a we realize that 1.8 billion people in the underde- 
veloped countries have a cash income of no more than $1 00 each or 
S400 for a family of four. The U.S. poverty level currer^ly is 
defined at being $45?)0.00 for an urban family of four — over 1000% 
hii,ner than the average world family income. There seems little 
doubt that the have and have-not gap that now exists will have an 
important impact on the individual human in America between 
1975 and 1985. It also is likely to plague us increasingly for a long 
time to come. 

Some of the broad outlines of the futures that may lurk ahead 
have been sketched. Let us look now at the decisions that they 
press upon us. 

CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS, SOCUL DECISIONS 
AND INDIVIDUAL LIFE STYLES 

The public and private life of the individual can be examined in 
some dej. h only when the examination is made in the context of 
the problems which are a part of the present and future. These 
problems by their very nature require that certain social decisions 
be made. The nature of these decisions, in turn, will have a great 
deal to do wtih the nature of the lifj styles which the future can 
support. 

The problems listed below are drawn from the writer's monog- 
raph The Educational Significance of the Future 2l study funded 
by the r.d pubMshed for general distribu :on by Phi Delta 

Kappan in vember, 1973 (cf. bibliography). 

Contemijurury problems with a bearm^ on individual futurvs. 
Conversations with 82 professional fuiunsts at such centres for 
policy research as RAND, the Hudson Institute, the Institute fu 
the Future, and the Futures Group suggested what was very nearly 
a consensus as to ten major problems presently confronting and 
perplexing Americans. These include: 

1. The value crisis: in what do we believe? 

2. The conceptual crisis: how shall we define the **good life" ? 

3. equity crisis: what is ^Tair" rather than merely **equar' 
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treat nv,:at? 

4. 'YhccnufihiUty crisis: Can we have confidence in our elected 
and appointed leaders? Can tacy be trusted or not to 
•\.?.M-se the power of oftlce? 

5. i;;>c institutional crisis: Can schools, welfare agencies, 
distribution agencies, government, and comparable institu- 
tions continue to perform their functions? 

6. The tacit rejection of democracy : do we seek equality, or do 
we want only ''equah'ty with the top 10%**? 

7. The lack of jUture-focusecl role image for youth: can we 
help the young to develop a motivating, viable image of what 
they can become ih the J980*s and thereafter? 

8. Faulty .survival behavior putterns: can we. for example, 
learn that large families no longer insure survival? 

9. The naive use of technoloiiy: can we keep our machines 
from running us? 

10. The have and have-not prohlehr. one already mentioned 
above. 

On the basis of these ten broad problems, what are some of the 
social decisions that are needed before the future of the individual 
American can become the subject of reasoned speculation? 

Social Jeeisionsfortlw tnakin^. The social choices denandeci of 
us can be expressed in many forms. For purposes of clarity. I have 
chosen to state them briefly and bluntly. 

First, as stated earlier, we must determine what our policy shall 
be with respect lo the role of technology. Will w ^ use it naively tor 
purposes of exploiting the remainder of our resources? Or will we 
move toward a stable slate of affairs, in balance with the biosphere 
and with techno-skills used lo heal rather than to cause wounds in 
Mother Earth? 

Second, how shall we meet the needs ol our human sub-sets? 
What provisions can society afford to make and not to make with 
respect to early childhood, the aged, the disadvantaged, the physi- 
cally handicapped? 

Third, what shall our transnational poh'cics be in a world 
threatened by the spectre of widespread hunger and by numerous 
imbalances in goods and resources? 

Fourth, and closely related to the tlrst ti;rev. t- :--; ;i>ns. wliiU il 
anything are we willing to relinquish. anJ j.i w- ou'cr" "^Vhat 
•'restraint legislation" can and will American, ^ i^i"* : uy i.o';': 
in the interest of conserving and recyc!'^ jrc ..Hice.v / W'iiat **bios- 
pheric extravagances** such as large autcs., snoA-nohiles. and 
extensive holiday travel wiH we limit in an eflort \o share the finite 
lesources available to htimankind'^ 

A fifth social decision is related to the media. To what extent if 
any shall there he self-reguiation to reduce, for instance, the 1 8.000 
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homicides that a child witnesses on TV by the time he reaches 14 
years of age? 

What shall be our policy regarding a sixth social choice: the 
degree to which behavior modification is encouraged or discour- 
aged in children and adults who deviate from conventional pat- 
terns? 

Seventh, what quality of life or QOL decisions should be en- 
couraged by schooling by the media, and by other educative agen- 
cies: Shall the simple, low-consumption ''Buddhist Right Liveli- 
hood" type of path be the subject of artful propaganda of the sort 
that now encourages us to live in what Toffler called a throw-away 
culture? And, closely meshed eighth choice, what concepts of 
"success" shall be most highly honored in the land? Currently our 
culture tends to urge everyone to strive to exceed the median in all 
possible ways with the result that half of our youth is doomed to 
frustration in at least some respects. 

Ninth, how can we help, through social policy research and its 
applications, to begin to restore confidence and assurance in per- 
sons of all ages? Riots, inflation, assassinations, hijacking, have 
led to a malaise, to a lack of certainty which is psychologically 
corrosive. What tough decisions shall be made to help store a 
sense of direction in a polycultural nation? 

. and last, what wi .c compromises with reality can be 
reaci.cH as new goals and new directions emerge? We have just so 
much lime, money and energy to expand. How shall we distribute 
our chips in a game we dare not lose? 

The individiuiis public and private w orlds: 1975-1999, Events 
that haveyettooccurobviously willbether^-^/Zdeterminantsofthe 
lives of young and old in America during the next quartv?; century. 
At the same time, thoughtful writers such as Gabor, Medawar, 
Commoner, Boulding, Heilbroner, Bell, Salk, Roxzak. Toffler, 
Ward, et. al. (see bibliography), have provided us with abundant 
and generally well-documented v;ews with respect to the probable 
^hape of things to come. In eJTect, these scholars tell us, in general 
terms, what decisions we may need to reach with regard to the ten 
dilemmas inventoried above. 

If the tentative conclusions of these future research specialists 
are valid, then the life of the individual in our culture is likely to be 
mediated \\\ private and in public by such developments as these: 
1. The continued emergence of new types of family structures 
and changing relationships between the sexes (facili- 
tated by virtually foolproof birth control) but manifesting 
themselves in njore conservative forms, i.e., an increase in 
the acceptance of new life styles, but a decrease in the 
acceptance of extreme innovations such as male/maie 
marriage. 
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2. A growing role for women in all fields of work and, with 
increased equality, a decline in the so-called lib movement. 

3. Increasing conservatism on the part of youth, partly re- 
flected in less permissive child-rearing practices. 

4. Of necessity , less status associated with material possessions 
as greater respect is shown the biosphere and as some re- 
distribution of the world's goods occurs as a result of world 
community pressures on the West. 

5. A continued decline in racism partly as a result of a 
cohesive trend in the U.S. as it is more and more con- 
fronted by demands from have-not nations; some increase 
in cross-ethnic marriages. 

6. Greatly increased speculation with regard to whaf. .consti- 
tutes ethical and moral conduct; a concomitant ciecline in 
e.xtreme student radicalism but increased liberal-humanist 
attitudes on the campus and somewhat there '' er among the 
non-college youth. 

7. A top-off in per capita energy consumption as demand 
continues to exceed supply: initia y government enforced, 
then on a voluntary basis. 

8. Continued zero population growth becomes characterist' . 
of all sorial classes and ethnic groups; stable population 
of appro.ximately 275,000,000 with proportionately more old 
persons by 1999. 

9. For at least a decade, increasing pressure to conserve 
foodstuffs in order to fight world malnutrition and hunger 
in developing countries until their own food production, 
distribution, and population dynamics o c brought into 
bah" 

10. Leisure lime actively involving e ensive travel and costly 
gear will decrease due to continued energy problems, higher 
costs, the need to work longer hours, and changing attitudes. 

1 1 . City expansion involving improved high-density housin^ will 
be accompanied by increased investments in public transpor- 
tation and restrictions on autor* . We use. 

12. Hard-coic metropolitan poverty will remain a severe prob- 
lem, partly due to the imp:^ct of inflation. 

I V The media to which the individual is exposed will continue 
U> pose problems hut will gradually reflect more skill and 
imagination due to ti/c improvisations of the 1980's in 
response to reduced TV advertisingexpendi'aires (reductions 
necessitated h\ relative loss of available revenue due to the 
trend toward a low-growth or stable economy). 

14. Imp<Hlanl ch:;;ifc;L- in the n;iture of goods and materials as 
moresynliic-.ic^ rcjuace some n.itural materials in home con- 
struction, 'vloihin^. etc. 
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15. Trends toward more intimate neighborhood life as larger 
shopping centers are supplemented by shops within walking 
distance of houses and apartments in high-density urban 
areas. 

16. Inconclusive developments and diverse opinions in behavior 
modification postpones massive change. 

17. Widespread use of improved data processing improves medi- 
cal care, accounting, research, etc., but increases the poten- 
tial for social controls by state and federal agencies. 

18. Growing world interdependence with respect to food and 
mineral resources, and the expansion of transnational co- 
operations, promises to increase the variety and the flow of 
certain goods not readily available to the individual buyer 
of the 1970's. 

While the small sample of possible developments that may occur 
merely hint at the changes that may take place in public and private 
life, they serve to stretch the imagination of persons in positions of 
educational responsibility as they plan today so that schools may 
better serve the world our young learners will inherit. 
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Charles J. Ryan is presently a consultant on J£nergy, Resource^. 
Environment and Growth. He has served as Assistant Director for 
Policy Development for the National Commission on Materials 
Policy. He has also served as: A Senior Policy Analyst, in the 
Office of Policy Development for the Secretary in the Department 
of Commerce; a special Assistant to the Director of the OfTfice of 
Economic Opportunity in Washington, D.C.; and Secretary Gen- 
eral for the Atlantic Institute in Paris, France. 

He is a former Fulbright Lecturer and French Government 
Scholar. As a graduate of Ford am University and New York 
University, he brings a variety of expertise to the energy axid 
resources field. He helped draft and write a '•e-.ort cm the national 
policy for the United States resources, i ^1 energy to the 

year 2000. He designed v. number of syr --tigations for 

the Secretary of Commerce in "'Nati vity," "The 

Knowledge Industry/' ^'Education and . ^.^ ::nterprise Sys- 
tem/' ^Technological Unemployment," '^Four Day — Forty 
Hour Week, ' and Programming for the Enhancement of Indust- 
rial Technology." 

In his speech on Enea'y in Nature and S^^'iet\\ Mr. Ryan 
-pomted out the effects of a long history of increased energy con- 
sumption v.'hich changed the nature of work and the worker from 
that of a pi- lucer to ihat of a consumer. The traditional role of the 
home and the values of saving and conservation were changed by 
the increased use of energy. Our majors, ains in economic and labor 
advantage came from energy and resource inefficiency. With all 
this gain, there has been little change in income distribution and 
economic pattern; while everyone mo^ed up through an increased 
GNP, it is time, he says, that we add a new factor in measuring our 
nation's progrcs — a factor of ^^quality of life." 

Our traditional school curriculum, according to Ryan, has fos- 
tered values that are now in conflict with our finite energy and 
resources. 

Our youth have been taught that: 

1. more is better, 

2. resources are limitless. 

3. man is superior to nature. 

4. man is the most adaptable form of ii.fe, 

5. that waste is not bad if it is efficient. 

Ryan's pape^' suggests new values thai m jsl be taught if man is 
to survive and m.plics that it i the role of education to bring about 
this change. 
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ENERGY IN NATURE AND SOCIETY 



Charles Ryan 

Consultant on Energy*, Resources 
Environment and Growth, Washington, D.C. 

The philosopher would speak of energy more in terms of a means 
rather than an end. Physics defines it as the ability to do work. The 
grammarian would describe energy by saying it is the verb in a 
sentence: the action, the connection between persons, places, 
things, ideas. It brings change. It provides the force forgrowthin a 
human body or in an economy, the destruction in a bomb, the 
mobility in transportation. In brief, it provides the power for 
everything visible and invisible that moves or lives. 

The energy and material cycles form the physical base for life on 
the planet. The sun's rays, which are the prime source of power on 
earth, are captured by vegetation. Plant-eating animals get their 
energy from carbohydrates and proteins generated through photo- 
synthesis, and flesh-eating animals in turn feed on plant*eating 
animals. Decomposing organisms feed on both plants and animals 
so that the material ingredients of h'fe are returned to the soil and 
the cycle continues. Bilhons of years ago some plants and animals 
were trapped by geological pressures under the ground, storingthe 
sun's energy for u.se today in the form of fossil fuels, notably 
natural gas, oil, and coal. In this way, ilie sun has provided most of 
the energy for use today either directly through plants and ani- 
mals, wind and water power, or indirectly by solar energy trapped 
eons ago in the fossil fuels. In financial terms, the fossil fuels are 
like energy capital." They are a single source, one lime reserve of 
energy which once used is gone forever. Using ihcm is hke living 
off acapital inheritance. The sun's current rays, however, are lik^ 
a daily cash flow. If all of it is used in a day, it does not dimi. 'sh 
tomorrow's income. If not used, it is lost. 

Man lived totally from the direct rays of the s^jn until about two 
hundred years ago. In earlier times, he gathered vegetation and 
hunted iike his animal predecessors. Hunters band together in 
tribes for protection and aggressioi., forming an energy network 
which concentrated its force to subdue larger animals than indi- 
viduals could attack. While this gave them larger amounts of food 
energy, it also made distribution of the bounty a more complex 
social function. Hunting societies were mobile, depleted local 
resources, aggressive in natures, and generally warlike. Their 
tradition and behavior is carried on today by their modern-day 
counterparts, the developers and exploiters of natural resources. 

The social organization and value structure of hunter/gatherers 
was different from later peoples who found that there was greater 
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energy to be gained from growing selective plants and domesticat- 
ing animals. Agriculture and herding transformed many hunters 
into settlers who used and reused the resources and processes of 
local environments and energy flows. Less land and virtually no 
mobility was needed to support local populations. Settlers became 
more established in terms of building structures and tools than 
hunters, and they were knowledgeable about the complexities of 
natural systems. The stationary life of farmers and herders de- 
veloped a need for different types of skills, methods of protection 
and codes of behavior from the hunter. Settlers Icf' a richer herit- 
age in terms of science and art than the more simple folk cultures of 
the nomad. 

In simple agricultural systems that depended on sunlight and 
plant production, land was an important resource and its use was a 
principal concern of the social systems. Because land ownership 
was generalized, energy control was spread throughout the popu- 
latioji. The reward mechanisms of most societies were beneficial 
to those who controlled energy or whose work increased its sup- 
ply. Because plants and animals in the food/energy chain need a 
certain amount of space to collect the dispersed rays of the sun, 
human settlements which tapped into this energy flow at various 
points were fairly spread out across the land. When communities 
formed, they remained small and evenly distributed with sizeable 
tracts of land between them. 

Energy and economic self-sufficiency was a reality at the family 
or village level. Political and social institutions for all practical 
purposes did not extend beyond the farm community. Normally, 
all of the people within a self-contained energy, political, social 
unit knew or knew of one another. Rales of growth were low 
because energy increases were generally gained at the expenditure 
of human or animal muscle. Because food, wood, gravity and 
falling water in a solar society are both environmental resources 
and sources of energy, they are considered to be part of the same 
life support and energy giving system. Their inter-dependence is 
much less clearly understood in modern society. The interconnec- 
tedness <^ energy, resources, population and environment was 
recognized because an imbalance or surplus between them caused 
immediately perceivable effects like crop failure producing famine 
or an additional animal allowing more land to be put into produc- 
tion. Social mores and institutions were fashioned to maintain the 
equilibrium and stabilit\' of the natural and social systems. 

The use of society's energy surplus (that which is left over after 
survival is assured) is generally determined by the group which 
embodieslhe domi;:;mt valuesofthe times. In earlier societies, the 
church and the state exercised considerable influence over surplus 
energy. The building of cali. dials in the Middle Ages took the 
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energies of artists, craftsmen and peasants who hauled stones 
hundreds of miles to build edifiAresto the greater glory of God. The 
process often took hundreds of years, and once built they stood as 
examples to which energy surplus should be put. In later times, 
real palaces were symbols of the grandeur of the nation. In both 
cases, these efforts were interrupted by secular or religious wars 
which diverted the energy surplus into conquest or protection. As 
the surpluses grew, increasing shares were devoted to the produc- 
tion of goods and services and producing even greater surpluses. 
As energy was directed toward these purposes, trade and business 
expanded, and the producer/merchant played a larger role in the 
social matrix of determining how energy should be spent. By the 
time of the industrial revolution and the unprecedented energy 
surpluses delivered by fossil fuels, the possession of things in 
themselves and as a measure of status manifested a shift in social 
values from the time when surplus was used for the glory of God or 
the state. 

When a society is presented with the option of moving from a 
low to a high, or from a high to a higher energy intensive system 
through technology or a new energy source, fundamental con- 
sequences effecting values and social structure accompany the 
change. Even though the consequences are hardly discemable at 
the time decision, their nature is known. Rejecting the increase 
preserves the values and stability of the current system at ^*he 
sacrifice of the gains to be derived from the energy increase. 
Accepting the increase implies a willingness to see social relations 
and structure disrupted if necessary for the fruits of the new 
energy. But even when the latter position is taken, there is still a 
drive to keep the values, structure, production and consumption 
patterns of the former period. A society which constantly in- 
creases its energy intake lives in a constant state of conflict be- 
tween old and new values and between groups to determine who 
will control the new surplus. Many current problems from Water- 
gate to resource scarcity to dehumanization and alienation have 
been substantially influenced by the effects of perpetual energy 
increases since the founding of the nation. 

Today's simple assumption that energy supplies must be in- 
creased over the next quarter century because the nation needs it 
for expanding the economy and increasing per-capita income 
shrouds the more difficult and fundamental issue of what future 
increases will do to national ?'ie. Some indications of the answer 
are found by fossil fuels replacing solar energy. 

While many political, economic and technological factors con- 
tributed to industrialization in the I9th century, the marriage of the 
steam engine with fossil fuels powered and sustained what turns 
out to be the foremost social* revolution in the history of man. 
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Many of the pre-conditions for fossil fuels were understood and 
developed long before they were applied to the new fuel. For 
centuries, wind mills and water wheels provided the power for 
useful work through mechanization. Industrialization in England 
was first powered by water wheels. While the principle of combus- 
tion applied mainly to wood was known and used for hundreds of 
centuries for cooking and heating, it was not until the invention of 
the steam engine powered by coal that industrialization became 
the dominant force in world society. The sequential introduction of 
new fuels and energy technologies — petroleum, natural gas, 
internal combustion engine, electricity —constantly increased the 
energy intake and surpluses available to society. 

For hundreds of millions of years, the course of human events 
and social development v-'as geared to the slow process of learning 
how to lap into environmental energy flows without destroy ing the 
system that rendered it. Suddenly, in historial time perspective, 
the low level growth of the past turned upward in an almost vertical 
ascent, breaking with the experience of the past in almost every 
aspect and dimension of society. The charts below indicate ihe 
consistent pattern of exponential growth ever since in populg^no*^. 
energy consumption, water use, urbanization, increases of speed, 
the producton of fossil fuels, carbon dixoide and books. 

What the charts do not show, is how society was radically 
restructured in terms of human values, social relationships, pat- 
terns of production and consumption, and the roles of business and 
government. Many of the new values and social organization of the 
high energy intensive, fossil fuel society conflicted with millions of 
years of experience under a solar regime which had provided man 
with his measuri^ for - iterpreting the fundamental meaning and 
significance i.>i life. 
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THE CHANGEOVER FROM A SOLAR TO 
A FOSSIL FUEL SOCIETY IN AMERICA 
The Young Nation 

In early America under a solar energy system, the life of most of 
the population was spent on predominantly self-suflficient farms or 
in fai'm communities, first on the eastern seaboard, then, moving 
westward. Almost all goods and services were produced in the 
household or on the farm: food, shelter, most articles of clothing, 
building materials, funiiture and entertainment. Some goods were 
provided locally by the village blacksmith, cooper, craftsmen and 
journeymen, Only a small percentage came from the outside 
world: spices, lace, china, books. Hard work, as a necessity of life , 
fostered social and moral attitudes that regarded waste as sinful. 
The durability and functional aspects of products mattered more 
than fashion. Pride, care and ihe satisfaction of doing a good job 
grew out of the nature of this type of system where the units of 
production and consumption were the same. If the producer was 
not the consumer, he was his close neighbor. The rewards and 
sanctions for good or bad work went far beyond those which are 
based on a price system. Material and energy thrift was an innate 
value instilled by life's expefience in the frugal energy system. 

Depending mainly on their own resources and abih'ties, Ameri- 
cans developed a sturdy individualism much more in day-to-day 
living than In a philosophical sense, The/armer created In the new 
world the American version of one of the two major traditions of 
civilization, that of the settler, providing a stationary society that 
was family, church and local community oriented, with little or no 
dependence on outside resources, markets or political events. 

The family lived, worked and learned together. While there was 
a degree of division of labor, a good part of farmwork was done in 
common with men, women and children sharing the effort and 
benefits of their labor. The relationship between parents and child 
was based on a lifetime interdependence which was reinforced by 
religious and social institutions. Children worked at an early age to 
contribute a measure of energy for the food which sustained them. 
The attention and care given to them was expected to be returned 
to the parents in their old age. The father who owned the land and 
controlled its energy flow could determine how and to what extent 
he would provide for each child's future through inheritance or 
opening new land. When land was scarce, his power of control 
over children was diminished. Because rates of growth were low, 
life's conditions changed little, and the experience of one genera- 
tion was the same for two or three. The skills of farming and 
an understanding of nature were passed from grandfather to father 
to son with a continuity and validity. The similarity of life's experi- 
ence and practical knowledge created a basis for harmony and 
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underHtanding between generations. By today's standards, this 
type of life muma hum-drum and limited but has the benefit of 
freedom from the problems of a future^shocked society. 

No contiTient ever was settled and exploited as quickly as North 
America. As the landscape seemed limitless and its resources 
apparently inexhauslible. little thought was given to the conse- 
quences of such rapid development. Profligate use of energy and 
resources wa§ almost a natural reflex. The first great American 
tbrtunes were built on the near extinction of the beaver, antelope 
and bison. Carrying on the same hunter tradition, subsequent 
fortunes were made at the next highest level of natural resources: 
timber, the metals and the fossil fuels. Beginning with the big push 
westward in the mid-nineteenth century, a conflict in attitudes and 
lifestyles represented by the trudlHons of the settler, on the one 
hand, and the hunter/prospector, on the other, w^as evident at 
every level of national lift: cowboy and farmer, homestead acts 
and mining laws, expansionists and conservations. 

Just as dispersion characterizes the solar society, eoncentration 
is the hallmark of fossil fuel society. The difference grows out of 
the nature of the fuel source of the two systems. The need for high 
temperature energy concentrated on the boilers of steam engines 
and the ability of coal to deliver this type of power made a perfect 
match. All of the other elements of production gathered around 
this center creating a concentration of people, buildings, materials 
and pollution in growing cities. As industrial capacity grew to meet 
the demands of an expanding naiion, and as money replaced barter 
as a medium of exchange, commerce flourished. 

The Civil War brought with it a new dimension to the patterns of 
production and consumption by supplying materials to an army 
hundreds of miles away. The scale of industrial capacity in the 
North look a quantum jump because of the need to produce large 
quantities of heavy equipment for the war eWbrt. The ability to 
supply customers at a great distance and to produce iarge capital^ 
goods set the stage for the next large scale projects: the opening of 
the West through the construction of the railroads, and the de- 
velopment of iniernational trade through the building of the mer- 
chant marine. Only the largest nrms could fiU the demands of 
consumers scattered all across the nation and the nm. They had the 
advantage over small local firms because they could attract finan- 
cial support, advertise and cater to a much larger market. 

Energy and Nationa! PoHHcal Traditions 

The struggle between Hamtltonianlsm and Jeffersonianism 
formed the political boundaries of I9fh century America. The shift 
from a solar to a fossil fuel society h*id an effect on the political 
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direction of the nation, Solur energy supported the ideaology and 
social structure uf Jefferson, and. fossil ftiels, Hamilton, The 
Hamlltonian tradition believed in centralized government with 
emphasis on law and justice, the sanctity of contract and the 
development of military and naval forces to insure tranquility. It 
favored the executive and judicial branches as the main means of 
governance. In practice, it sponsored industrial development, 
economic growth, expanded export trade, and eventually partici- 
pation in world diplomacy and power as a means of securing 
domestic peace. 

Jeffersonianism %vas founded on the principle that the govern- 
ment which governs least governs best —ideally a self-regulating 
society. It favored decentralized governraent, with emphasis on a 
nation with adequate land, self-reliant citizens, local institutions, 
the minimum of military force required for national self defense, 
and a popular attitude of self-assertion to resist any threat of 
oppressive govemment. The legislative was its favored branch of 
govemment. 

The influence of JefTersonianism steadily declined in practice as 
the increasing use of fossil fuel energy developed a society which 
concentrated economic and political power in centralized instilU' 
tions, and the control of energy became more and more centralized 
rn big business and government. Once fossil fuels dominated na- 
tional energy use, there never was a contest between Jeffer- 
sonianism and Hamiltonianism; the contest was between Jeffer- 
sonianism and the nature and structure oWhe fossil fuel society. 

By the turn of the I9th Century, the frontier and sei^sufficient 
farms — images of solar America — gave way to the city, the 
factory, the railroads and soon -^highways — symbols of America 
moving into a century of every increasing fossil fuel development 
and energy consumption. 

Increasing Cansumption and Dependence 

By the first quarter of the 20th Century, the United States was a 
developed nation and a world power. Its development and position 
were to a large measure due to energy production. In the first half 
of this century, the use and profiferation of the automobile, elec- ' 
tricity and petroleum brought the country up the scale of energy 
intensiveness and dependence. As indicated in the following chart, 
during the period I900-I904, energy fu«ls represented 44% of all 
raw materials (less agricultural products) passing through the 
economy. During the 1965-1969, the figure jumped to 58%. The 
trend of using more energy fuels than raw materials (copper, iron, 
aliuminum, concrete, etc.) continues today at an increasing rate. 
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PHYSICAL STRUCTURE AND ENEi|GY RAW MATERIALS 
RELATIVE PROPORTIONSf CONSUMED 
IN 1900-04 AND 1965-69 
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The table below points to the long term trend of energy con- 
sumption outpacing the growth of both population and the 
economy. 

Percentage Increases of 
Various U,S. Indices — 1900-^ 1970 



Population 275 

GNP noo 

Per Capita GNP 350 
Energy Consumption HOO 
Per Capita Energy Consumption 400 

From 1900 to 1920 there was a tremendous surge in the use of 
energy because during these two decades* electric power began to 
be substituted for the direct use of fuels, and the automobile 
proliferated from 8.000 in 1900 to 8, 123.000 by 1920. These types of 
systems and technological changes lock increasing energy con- 
sumption into the social fabric with little choice for the citizen than 
to go along with ihem. 
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Urbanization 

Bigness brought with it the strange contradiction of concentra- 
tion and sprawl. As cities grew, they lost their homogeneity, be- 
coming zoned into districts according to function — factory, trade , 
financial, residential With time, basic transportation and cqn- 
struction techniques based on fossil fuel energy changed the con- 
figuration of the city. The automobile facilitated the development 
of suburbs which moved whole classes of people out of the center 
city, making them dependent on cars for transportation back into 
the city to work. The elevator permitted the city to grow upward 
with skyscrapers and high rises, thereby crowding people and 
things into less space than before. The time and mobility gained by 
the use of fossil fuels began to diminish as factors of physical and 
social concentration increased. A horse and buggy took less time 
to travel the length of Manhattan Island.a hundred years ago than it 
takes a 300 horsepower car to make the same trip today. 

The family lost a degree of homogeneity when many of its 
functions were taken out of the home. Family members no longer 
worked and learned together, they only lived together. Factoi^ 
and office work took men and women away from the house. The 
worker became an element of production in organizations that 
were much larger than farms and operated principally on time, 
precision and economic values* Children's education was moved 
from the home to a one room schoolhouse, then to a neigii ^orhopd 
and consolidated school. This prwess tended to isojate the 
housewife, even though she gained more energy and machines to 
do work. In the exchange* her immediate surroundhigs had less 
famify and community contact. 

The rhythms of life changed. The four seasons and the rising and 
setting of the sun had set the standard and time of human activities 
for millions of years. With the new imperatives of the city, fac- 
tories and offices, the slow pace of solar rhythms were replaced 
with the faster beat of machines, and human activities became 
geared to the factory whistle, time clock and departure and arrival 
times for transportation. Oas, then electric light, heating then 
cooling facilities powered by fossil fuels standardized work and 
living conditions and protected or separated the individual from 
the discomfort or pleasures of the elements and the four seasons. 

The new society pcrcelvetl itself as being independent of nature 
because its enei gy source was not dependent on sunlight, land and 
vegetation. It overlooked the ftict that the natural environment is a 
source of energy even though it does not enter into the economy. 
It is a s(nk for spent heat and material waste and the provider of 
oxygen, water and a whole range of life support elements and 
systems necessary for human survival with or without fossil fuels. 
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Because people were libemted from the frugality of natural 
energy flows, per uapila incuine increased, and the basic neces- 
sities of food, clothing and shelter were belter provided than ever 
before. Many social problems associated with solar society 
seemed to be on their way to rectirication. With time, the social 
isolation of the ftrm disappeared into city crowds for those who 
left the form. Then urban isolation became a phenomenon of city life 
as density and anonymity increased, The discomfort of long and 
painful physical labor under the solar regime was reduced while 
psychological disorders and strains in the social system increased. 



Social Structure and Conflicts of Values 

In the transformation from a low to a high energy intensive 
society, the individual, the family and local institu- 
tions lost much of their furmer significance while government and 
business gained in influence because they determined the use to 
which the new energy and surpluses would be put. The develop- 
ment of coal, oil and gas demanded the type of capital investment 
and technological know-how far beyond the capabilities of the 
former developers of energy, i.e., individuals and the family. As 
more fossil fuels entered the society, control of energy which was 
generalized throughout the population in solar time passed into 
the control of a small number of developers. As the new energy 
became more abundant and cheaper, it competed against the 
family as a producer of goods, making articles for household use 
cheaper than could be made at home, With time, goods made in 
large factories replaced those of local craftsmen and eventually of 
small producers, The effects of economies of scale which were 
beneficial to large producers were detrimental to the former 
pattern of domestic and local production. 

With functions of production and consumption separated, the 
buyer had no idea of the conditions under which products were 
made. Unlike in village life, because social sanctions could not be 
put on the producer of bad goods, the government took on a 
number of roles unnecessary in the solar production/consumption 
mode. It set standards of quality, instituted and controlled 
contractual arrangements between producers, middlemen and 
buyers. It regulated transportation rates and heavily subsidized 
transportation itself, The government's role grew substantially in 
other areas which families and communities cared for in the 
formef period: education, medicai care, old age assistance, 
aid to the handicapped. 

Because the city drew many people from rural districts, the 
interdependence between parents and children was broken wuh 
children moving away. The slate eventually filled the void with 
social security payments. 
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Ah business and government grew, local communities and 
organizatiDns could nut match their power to effect regional 
development. The economic base of many communities today 
depends on decisions made in distant corporate headquarters or 
government agencies. 

The point to note in these examples is how the increased use of 
energy increased the scale and restructured society, shifting 
power to the larger organizations away from smaller ones and 
individuals. The process also created conflicts between groups 
and between past and emerging values. 

Conspicuous Consumption and the Virtue of Waste 

As the share of work done by coal, oil and gas increased and 
the contribution of human muscle decreased, the importance of 
the citizen as a worker/producer decreased also. His functions of 
the consumer became the increasing focus of the economy and it 
became more important in determining his social status. The 
machines through which the new power flowed were guided by 
men on factory assembly lines whose loss of pride in workman- 
ship created new human and social problems. The significance of 
dress as an indication of Social class was destroyed by the mass 
production of clothing from ''upper class'* models. Fast changing 
fashionable clothing then distinguished the rich from those who 
could not afford to discard clothes until they were worn out. The 
principle of rapid obsolescence spread to automobiles, houses, 
furniture and most consumer products. 

Thorstein Veblen coined the phrases "conspicuous consump- 
tion, leisure and waste'' to explajn how the middle class wished to 
emulate the rich. If not wealthy, they could at least show signs of 
consuming as much as the rich and take on the outward trappings 
of leisure and wastefulness for the sake of social standing. These 
attitudes and behavior were the opposite of the "waste not, want 
not" ethic fostered by the frugal solar society. As planned 
obsolescence and cheap energy and raw materials made it more 
economical to discard and buy anew rather than repair, the 
national solid waste problem was created and grew. The current 
movement toward recycling is not only a response to urban blight 
and materials shortages, it responds to a deep-seated repugnance 
of an economy that has made a virtue out of wastefulness. Tax 
laws amortizing buildings in a shorter period than their functional 
life leads to energy and construction materials waste by the 
process of teanng down and building anew for the sake of 
economic activity. The social costs of the destruction of 
neighborhoods is not pan of the economic analysis. 

The groups of producers, manufacturer, and government offi- 
ciuls who most innuence energy use do not feel responsibility for 
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excessive depletion of resources, environmental damage or social 
uprooting caused by these practices. The managers of the high 
energy intensive society fashioned a new ethic around the use of 
energy which was much more simplistic than the one of the solar 
society which paid careful attention to the use of resources, the 
protection of the environment and the perpetuation of social 
structure. Briefly stated, the new ethic said, ''Energy is to be 
used for maximum economic gain/' The rest was left to hap- 
penstance and caveat emptor. 

Creating the Gap Between Demand and Need 

The trauma of the depression forced new ways of thinking 
about the production and consumption patterns of the past. The 
two quotes below appeared in Printers Ink and The New York 
Times, respectively in the early thirties. They predicted the 
patterns of the future. 

''Any plan which increases consumption is Justifiable , , , 
People are persuaded to abandon the old and buy the new to be 
up-to-date. Does there seem to be a sad waste in the process? Not 
at all. Wearing things out does not produce prosperity, but buying 
things does." 

''An economic age 150 years old has come to an end. The 
consequences of industriaL evolution have made necessary a new 
philosophy, a new business point of view, and practically a new 
social system. Production can and will develop, but its power of 
development will from now on be dependent upon the growth of 
consumer demands as these are stimulated by new techniques, 
fmance, by new methods, and increased by a more effective 
distritjtion of purchasing power/' 

As' these new techniques and methods worked their way into 
the structure of the economy, orienting it more toward consump- 
tion by stimulating demand, the gap between ''demand" and 
"need" widened as did the gap between efficiency and waste. 

It was through the process of stimulating demand and the efTect 
that this process had on the social structure that the consumer/ 
citizen became more and more an instrument of the energy and 
economic systems. With time, demand at one level of consump- 
tion became need at the next highest level. For example, air 
conditioning, which was once a luxury, through advertising and 
other new methods, became a need. Today, often it is a no-choice 
condition In buying a new house or in working in a centrally air 
conditioned building because it is built into the structure. The 
particular type of economic and technological changes which 
have had substantial social impact in the last fifty years and which 
were motivated to stimulate economic growth have brought along 
with them the no-choice alternatives of greater energy use. 
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Ener^' and Social Costs of Economic and Technological 
Expansion 

Since World War H, most of the large scale substitutions which 
have been economically profitable have also brought with them 
large scale energy inefficiency and pollution. They have made the 
country more dependent, in some cases irreversibly dependent, 
on growing quantities of fossil fuels. The post-war goal to 
increase labor productivity was achieved by a more skilled labor 
force and the introduction of production technologies that al- 
lowed a worker to produce more per day, or that did the work of a 
number of workers. The change decreased labor input while it 
increased wages and profits. It met with some opposition because 
it also increased unemployment. The counter argument was that 
because it also increased economic activity, it created more jobs 
somewhere else in the economy through the growth process. 

It was not until the environmental crisis In the sixties and the 
current energy crisis that it was noted that the process also 
increased energy use and pollution per unit of goods produced. 
What was gained in economic and labor advantage was paid for 
by energy and environmental resource inefficiency, Those man- 
ufacturing sectors which are particularly inefficient in the use of 
electricity — chemicals, petroleum refining, paper and pulp and 
primary metals — have grown more rapidly than more energy 
efficient industrial sectors. Electricity productivity in LJ.S, man- 
ufacturing has decreased from $.70 per kilowatt hour in 1947 to 
$.45 per kilowatt hour in 1967 (in 1958 dollars). Labor productiv- 
ity has increased in U.S. manufacturing from about $4.00 per man 
hour in 1947 to about $8.00 per man hour in 1967. 

The same post-war period saw a marked trend in the substitu- 
tion of synthetic products like plastics, synthetic fibers and 
detergents, for natural products like wood, cotton and soap. This 
trend is very noticeable, in furniture, house and office articles and 
clothing. While the raw materials and energy for natural re- 
sources — water, carbon dioxide and solar energy — the raw 
materials and energy for synthetic products are non-renewable 
resources like oil and natural gas. Because of the structure of the 
economy, production of synthetic products ib more profitable 
than natural ones. This would not be the case if the cost of 
pollution were added to the market price and if energy costs were 
allowed to find their free market level. As it is, many natural 
products have been driven off the market because of the values 
operating in the economy. 

Changing Values* Growth and Ener^' Use 

The lines of confrontation are becoming increasingly clear 
between a new set of economic and social values, and traditional 
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inHtitutions and economic patterns. 

Energy use and fwlicy is at the heart of the conflict. In the 
mid-l960's the religious belief in growth as the ultimate good and 
solver of all social problems began to give way under assessments 
of the consequences of growth and Its impact on the quality of 
American life. The very growth that had enhanced the wealth and 
power of the country in the past threatened to paralyze It In the 
future. 

Congested highways, dilapidated center cities, the confused 
pace of life, difficulties in delivering education, and insufficient 
medical services are today social and political concerns. The 
belief that the growth would ultimately solve the major social 
problems of poverty and unemployment is challenged by no 
change in the distribution of income over the past fifty years, and 
by the fact that other industrialized non-communist nations with 
slower growth rates have had extended periods of full employ- 
ment. 

The conviction that growth solves distribution problems is 
giving way to the belief that it increases them. More recently, 
quantity increases in per capita income provided by undisciplined 
growth are eaten away by long term, rampant intlation as a result 
of the same growth and the way the economy operates. There are 
signs that the economic philosophy of the future will discard 
increased consumption as an article of faith and emphasize 
instead efficiency, conservation of resources and conscious ef- 
forts to improve the quality of life. Recent work done to formu- 
late social indicators to determine national well-being in addition 
to the economic indicators of GVP bears this out. 

The shift in focus from ''standard of living" to "'quality of life" 
IS a sign that the public is demanding more sophistication in the 
management of national affairs. After assessing the costs and 
benefits of 200 years of growth without a governor, the country is 
opting for stability. The goal of maximum economic growth no 
longer has the public support it once had. In everyday life, the 
desire for stability is an attempt to fill the void left by the costs of 
undisciplined growth. 

Because they have become aware of the long term social costs 
of unmanaged growth, many towns and countries throughout the 
country have put a moritorium on sewer and water systems, and 
are limiting building permits in an effort to stabilize and create a 
more desirable quality of life. Land use planning is becoming an 
increasingly important function of local government. These 
trends at the local level portend national policy in the future. 

As growth brings diminishing social returns, many feel it is now 
time to turn the energies of the country to maturation, a process 
that is evidenced in all human, biological and social systems. 
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With time, social and psychQlogical needs are, added to the basic 
needs of food* clothing and shelter in order to achieve stability 
and growth in a larger sense, A biological system that has reached 
a state of stable maturation uses less energy in that state than it 
did in the grpwth mode. 

The greater energy efficiency comes from more efncient or^ 
ganization. In the conduct of national affairs* economic efflcien- 
cies have been gained at the expense of resource* energy and 
environmental values. Striking a balance between the four is the 
means of creating a better quality of life as the nation enters its 
third century. 

Implications for ^hool Curriculums 

What will energy and resource availability be in the next 
century? There are two basic scenarios. The first says that there 
will be more than today based on the development of atomic 
energy. The second, based on the fact that fossil fuels cannot last 
forever and they are becoming scarcer, says that there will be less 
than today. The problem with the first scenario is that even if 
large scale use of atomic energy is technically and economicaliy' 
feasible in itself* the environmental and social costs will be very 
; high, perhaps, prohibitively high. Lift will be more complicated " 
and complex than it is today. The resulting environmental dam- 
age may seriously endanger the life support systems of the 
biosphere. The problems of transportation of nuclear fuels and 
disposal wastes alone make it a high risk system to any society ' 
which depends on it. The continued increase of psychological 
stress and social erosion will further test man's ability to adapt to 
increasing rates of future shock. 

The problem with the second scenario is that it provides no 
answers as to what will happen to society as we know it if energy 
decreases after the past century of exponential growth. In addi- 
tion, there seems to be no way the expanding world population 
can reach the levels of American per-capita consumption of 
energy with the remaining fossil fuels. To a certain degree, what 
makes these questions imponderable is the way we have used 
and thought about energy since the introduction of fossil fuels. If 
the same attitudes and assumptions prevail into the next century, 
life, or at least human existence in society, will come to an end in 
the next century or so. And this is where education and school 
curriculums come in. 

What attitudes and assumptions prevail in our society that were 
not part of human existence before the advent of fossil fuels? 

1. ''More is better." This has lead us to a religious belief in 
growth as '*good'' that can have no ill effects. It has had the 
consequence of accelerated resource depletion and has in- 
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ducgd us to Ignore some of the tough questions of social 
managenient like poverty, distribution of income and quality 
of urban and rural life because we have believed that some- 
hovv economic and energy growth would solve these prob- 
lems in the process, In reality, it has increased them. 

2. ^'Resources are limitless.** The energy of fossil fuels in- 
creased the amount of resources available to man. The con- 
tinued application of energy and technology constantly ex- 
panded resource reserves beyond the amount of former 
periods* The behavior of the resource development sy 

has been and still is that there are no upper limits in this finite 
world that technology cannot stretch further, 

3. ''Man is superior to nature." The idea of conquest of na- 
ture was foreign to solar man. His efforts were to better 
understand nature, to gain more from it, but not to conquer 

'it. ■ ■ - ^ ^ ■■■ 

4. ''Man is the most adaptable of the species. 'V While 
this may be true, when it became a tenet of social manage- 
ment, it justified change in the social order for economic 
gain and resulted in future shock, dehumanlzation and 
alienation. . 

5. ''That something is there and you know how to use it justi- 
fies its use/' Energy and resources were generally not used 
in solar societies outside of the value structure of local religi- 
ous and social institutions. When the dominant use of fossil 
fuel energy was determined by the producers of energy, 
manufacturers and big government, its use tended to opti- 
mize their interests in expansion and return of benefits. The 
upshot was: the use of energy and resources did not have 

1 to have a moral or ethical justification. 

6. ' 'Waste may be wrong, but tt1a,.accordlng to the case, con- 
venient, time saving, clean, money making, etc." 

When all of thfe above are woven together into patterns of decis- 
ion making, they create a world in disequilibrium because they 
go counter to some fundamental physical and biological realities. 
Then the belief that more is better is combined with the assump- 
tion that resources are limitless, there is not reason to have a 
higher justification for using or wasting something because use 
is good per se and there's plenty more where that came from. 
This is especially true when man is thought to be the superior, 
of the species with resources put on earth at his disposal. The 
attitude of man's adaptability is the security valve in this system 
of thinking. He is supposed to change at faster rates as the false 
assumptions meet with greater resistance from the laws of nature 
and a finite resource base. 

The reason these assumptions came into being and did not prove 

no 
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inopemble ii because we have been living off energy capital, that 
one shot source of power stored in fossil fuels eons ago. When that 
: source runs out, these assumptions will no longer be workable 
unless another source capable of providing the same amount of 
energy is found. Society has grown approximately four to five 
times larger (population and energy consumption indices) in the 
last century. If we have to revert back to pre-fossil fuel ievelVof 
energy availability, society as vye know it today will break down. 

Because they have become operating values in bur society for 
a number of generations, we hand these assumptions to our child- 
ren in various ways, by our behavior, through advertising inu 
television, and through school currlculums. They should be re- 
placed with the following set of principles' 
physical and biological pvder of the world! 

1. GROWTH AND EQUILIBRIUM 

The process of growth in living organisms — a micro=organ- 
ism,^d animal, a forest, human society — develops through 
stamps; p'Owth, tmnsit to maturation, and decline to death. 
Our society operates as if the growth period can bf, extended ad 
infinitum by a manipulation of economic factors whi will defy 
the past experience of all societies which went before. It Is well ; 
. to ramem|Nr t^ grows 
out of the discipline of economics. The danger of stimulating a 
society to grow beyond its resource and^r its social and environ- 
mental base carrying capacity is the risk of breakdown/ 
There are many ways that the complete cycle of growth 
can be communicated to children from kindergarten right on to 
college. 

2. FITNESS 

Certain categories of resources are finite as opposed to nat- 
urally renewable like wood and water under most circumstances. 
Energy fuels are lost to man*s use once burned even though they 
heat the atmosphere. This concept too can be gradually intro- 
duced with increasing sophistication in the higher.grades, begin- ' 
ning first with cookies in a jar. This fundamental starting point 
can then be expanded to demonstrate the closely related concepts 
of depletion, rates of use Md limiting factors: Quoting from 
Limits to Groyvt/h '"A French riddle for childrenjllustrates anoth- 
er aspect of exponential growth — the apparent suddenness with 
which it approaches a fixed limit. Suppose you own a pond on 
which a water lily is growing. The lily plant doubles in size each 
day. If the lily were allowed to grown unchecked, it would com- 
pletely cover the pond in 30 days, choking off the other forms of 



life in the waier. For a long time the lily plant seems small, and so 
you decide not to worry about cutting it back until it covers half 
the pond. On what day will that be? On the twenty-ninth day, 
of course. You have one day to save the pond, 

3. SYSTEMS 

Much of our education is spent in learning of facts, usually 
quantifiable. This tends to give us a still life snapshot of reality, 
However, eKistence is more like a motion picture, and while facts 
are important, the processes and dynamics of facts in motion 
are even more important because they more closely reflect reality. 
Practically everything we learn belongs to a system if it is so pre- 
sented to us: our bodies, our home, the cities, and town we live, 
ultimately the universe itself. The possibilities for curriculum 
changes in this area are infinite* 

4* INTERCONNECTEDNESS 

. The line of examples which I have just given from our bodies to 
the universe are not only systems in themselves with subsystems, 
they are all interconnected even though their effect/affect relation- 
ships are not always known. It is not necessary or even possible to 
communicate the details of the interconnectedness of the world^^ 
live in; however, communicating the principle is necessary. A 
cartoon depicts two people standing in a street looking at a dead 
dog. One says to the other, ''This is the dog that bit the cat that bit 
the rat that ate the malt that came from the grain that Jack 
sprayed." That process is no different in principle from the connec- 
tion which this paper has tried to show between energy and social 
structure. Exposing the student to the Interconnectedness of the 
systems which he lives and plays also has the benefit of stimulating 
the child's natural curiosity. When certain linkages are made, a 
new awareness is formed and if that awareness finds a moral or 
ethical base, behavior changes. For example, ten years ago few 
people realized that they were increasing air and water pollution in 
their cities at the power plant site because theV used an air- 
conditioner. Ten years from now, their children may use less if 
they understand the connection and if their feelings about nature 
and the environment are part of their rationale for behavior. ^ 

S, CONSERVATION 

Conservation is not just turning off the lights in an unused 
room, or using less, it is a way of life which grows out of systems 
in equilibrium. Conservation implies the use and reuse of materials 
which are made from renewable resources as opposed to synthetic 



(plastics, dacron) which are made from the non^renewable re- 
sources of natural gas and oil. The fundamental base fbrconserva- 
tton is resource and environmental emciency, For the moment, 
at least, its practice is expensive because the economy has been 
structured in such a way as to minimize the value of these 
elementals. However, the value of conservation will return with 
the increasing scarcity of energy, resources and environ- 
mental ainenities, 

6. NATURE 

The growth of population, industrial and agriculturaloutput. and 
pollution, which depends upon world wide flows of capital, re- 
sources and technology are bringing us up against the carrying" 
capacity of the global ecosystem, If the practices of the fossil fuel 
society continue, future generations will be faced with the choice 
of survival or the respect for nature and her laws, in the same way 
that past civilizations were faced with the same choices but at the 
local level. The energy of fossil fuels allowed society to forget for 
one hundred years that all nations reside within the processes of 
nature upon which they depend, The environmental crisis is just 
the first communication from nature that it Is time to change the 
habits and behavior of the last century's eneriy spending spree- 
While it is impossible to assign greater importance to anyone of the 
SIX points hnade here, respect for nature as a necessity ^ not just 
for the sake of preserving a nice thing with trees and flbwers out 
there in the country — may be the most difficult. However, only 
new found respect for Nature with a capital i.e., man in society 
in the biosphere can establish the philosophical moral and emo- 
tional context which will change human and social behavior to 
bring stability rather than breakdown in the next century or so. The 
lack of such a context has brought us to where we are today, 

Taken separately, each of these six points has a contribution to 
make to the process of making educatonal curriculums more 
relevant. Taken together, they begin to form an educational 
philosophy for dealing with the luiure. The moral underpinning of 
this philosophy is best stated by Aido Leopold, "A thing is right 
when it tends to preserve the Integrity, stability and beauty of the 
biotic community. It is wrong when It tends otherwise.'* 
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MAN EDUCATION AND SOCIETY 
THE YEAR 2000 

Grant Venn 
Callaway ProfesiOF Education 
Georgia State Univei^ity 

SUMMARY 

Man Education and Society: The Year 2000 was selected as 
the topic of the 1974 Institute because of the great concern for the 
necessity to prepare every child for an adult role in an.unknown 
future. At the lime the reader sees this, nearly every person that 
will be governing our society in the year 2000 will have been born 
and all the youth will be in school or about to enter. Those who 
have to make the decisions are here — their education is not a 
hypothetical proposition — they are present on this earth. 

It is also very true that never before has any society found itself 
in the position where every citizen must be educated — in our 
present technological world, one cannot function unless one has a 
basic education as well as specific skills, needed in a technical 
society* 

We have reached a point where society either educates every- 
one or supports them. 

Technological change has* suddenly and dramatically, thrown 
up a challenge to our nation's political, economic, social, and 
education institutions. If it is to be solved, it is going to demand a 
massive response on the part of American education. Technology 
has, in effect, created a new relationship between man, his educa- 
tion and his society. Such a relationship has held for some persons 
in the past: technology has placed us in the position where perhaps 
it now holds for all men throughout the world. 

Two words describe the times in which our basic social institu- 
tions were designed: stabiliiy and ^carcify. The design of the 
home, the church and the school were reflected in these two 
encompassing conditions of life. In effect, the basic social institu- 
tions which prepared the young for the future, were designed as 
''maintainers" of society — that is, to teach our young the '-right*' 
things they would need for the future, since it was essentially like 
the past. The other overriding condition, scarcity, tended to cause 
men to reach constantly for more" in terms of material goods; 
such as food, shelter and warmth. The man who could gain the 
most ''things'V was considered most successful! 

Suddenly, the conditions of the environment have become 
"change'' and ''abundance" in this nation. The home, the church, 
and the school cannot be effective maintainers since the future 
cannot be predicted. The production of *'more" may be our 
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greatest mlHtake, the long-held values of **more is better", **you 
can succeed if you try hard enough" — in effect, many of the 
long-held answers don't fit the future! 

The problem we face cannot solved alone, either as individu- 
als or as single states or nations, 

What is *'right*' and what is '*wrong''? 

While it becomes obvious that all the * 'right" answers of the past 
do not fit the future, our present lack of any planning may be 
leading us into directions that may prove fataL 

The seven topics presented and discussed during this 1974 
CSSO Institute were an attempt to raise some of the ''right ques- 
tions" \t not the right answers. 

The editor in preparing the final report of the Institute tried 
several approaches and finally settled on an analysis and review of 
the total institute as a single package, As one listened to the 
speeches and discussions, there were overriding issues and ques« 
tions that came through all the individual topics. These issues 
spoke to the questions of what is the role of education and what are 
some of the specific changes that must be started soon if we are to 
give our young a chance to find the answers they need, 

The essence of the Institute seems to be that certain consistent 
questions rose to the surface and certain consistent approaches 
were recommended as new approaches with little assurance that 
they would deliver guaranteed results, 

The clearest overall approach to finding better ways seemed to 
be a new role for the state departments of education, 

A NEW ROLE FOR STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION 

No one during the Institute suggested that state education 
departments could find the answer and give them to others to 
carry out, but it was equally clear that no one felt that state 
departments of education could play the passive role of simple 
supervision and administration of an established educational 
program and organization. 

From the question of finances to the question of values that 
should be taught in the schools, the consensus was that leader- 
ship and priority changing by state departments was the most 
important step to be taken. 

After all the questions had been asked and all the dialogue 
ended, it appeared that the most difficult matter would be one of 
instituting new approaches to education; even if evidence were 
available to forsee which of the new directions were correct, 

The long held concept of local control of education at the 
individual school district level and the general belief that the 
federal government would be unable, either through finances or 
regulations, to change education, left the members of the institute 
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with clear recognition thai they were in the position to make the 
greatcHt difterence. 

^ While the diHcus«ions brought out the need for research, for 
higher education change, for participation by the community and 
for greater political involvement by political bodies — the present 
political, economic and social conditions point clearly to action at 
the state level. 

it may be that the action of the 60'h and early 10\s at the federal 
level raised greater expectationK than could be accomplished — 
the present situation certainly and clearly points to a new 
direction for the states. 

What should the states be doing, vvhere.do they begin and how 
should it be done lo develop an education approach that will meet 
the needs of the^i^ia^^-^^ 

This reporr^irnol answer these questions, but the speeches 
and discussionn did consistently lay out some issues that need 
consideralion and some basic premises that must be looked at in 
every slate of the nation as state departments of education 
assume the leadership role they cannot avoid. 

The balance of the editor^s section of this report will attempt to 
summarize the basic premises that came through all presentations 
and discussions and finally indicate some of the conditions that 
must be created in order ft)r a new approach to the education of 
our young for the year 2000. 

Basic Premises Emerging from the 1974 CSSO Institute 

The following premises are not intended as a complete nor 
inviolate interpretation of the speeches and discussions but 
mther, an attempt to summarize the main threads that seemed to 
be in the total fabric of the Institute. Hopefully, it will serve to 
encourage the reader lo carefully read the major speeches. 
Premise One 

Sc/tools and cumculnms have been huilt on the past expert 
enve oj' society as the hestformnkitor ofeditcationfor the future. 

Toffler\s belief that the schools have been a ^'maintaining'* 
institution for a static predictable society was not agreed to by all, 
but there was agreement that the education for the future had to 
end its reliance on the past as predictor of the future. 

The traditional cluster of knowledge, skills, values, and con- 
cepts will not help our young face the future in their private life, 
the international situation, their citizen role, their work role, nor 
in the area of energy, national resources or growth. 

The continued expansion pattern of the present technological 
society, based on past needs and values, as it is; cannot per- 
peiuaie itself forever. 

Lastly, in terms of designing schools and curriculums, neither 
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researchers or state departments of education can set relevant 
educational goals by reviewing what has been. 

Premise Two 

The future will be pluniUstic and changing ^tomorrow will not 
be like today. 

How then do we know what lo teach our young and how to re- 
educate our adults? The answer, if there is one to this question, 
assumes a knowable future; this appears to be false at the be- 
ginning. An attempt to find answers with old processes seems 
to be unproductive. 

During the discussions following every topic, there seemed to 
be an attempt to say -you are an expert, tell us the answer," and 
each expert said in effect, "we don't know any answer other 
than we must teach our young to look to the future and contmue 
to learn new ways and new things. ■ 
Premise Three 

Education cannot be completed during the childhood and 
youth of the individuaL 

The patterns of formal education have been set by economic 
and cultural needs of the past. Financing of education has been 
based on the premise that when you are young you learn. Values, 
knowledge, and concepts are presented as if they would last 
forever. Without exception, there was agreement that this ap- 
proach to formal education is unacceptable for today and tomor- 
row. 

Premise Four 

Knowledge is not enough - the use of knowledge and its effect 
on the future must he understood. 

It is unlikely that anyone could-prescribe what knowledge 
would be needed in the future, but it seems certain that new 
knowledge, technology, public policy and individual actions must 
consider the effect of future conditions created by the use of that 
knowledge. 

Premise Five 

The future is more dependent on the values man holds and the 
political decisions made than it is on the continued extension of 
technology. 

The euphoria, created in our society by the application of 
knowledge and technology to the old problems of food, shelter 
and warmth led us to believe that simply doing more and better, 
what we were already doing, would continue to solve our 
problems, has turned to a sour depression. 

We spend more on education — yet we have massive un- 
employment! Our young do not hold our old values the way they 
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should. We have more of what we need; but crime, pollution 
and welfare all increase* 

We have come to realize that we must decide what we value 
most and that we must make some hard value judgments as a 
society aware of the fact that there is an environment that is 
finite and destructable — man is not isolated from nor can he 
isolate himself from the earth — nor can man live alone! 

Premise Six 

Energy and resoHn'os in the world are finite; increased use of 
energy cannot be a permanent solution to our problem. 

Our energy shortage, more than anything else, caused us as a 
nation to realize that we live in a world where we cannot 
disassociate ourselves from that world nor the actions of man in 
that world. Even if the energy problem was solved, the finiteness 
of air, water, soil and other necessities for life would still require 
overall understanding and decisions related to our dependency on 
all parts of the world, 

Premise Seven 

Education must help every person develop minimum tool 
learning skills. 

The concept is not new, yet it is now a goal which everyone 
must achieve if one is to solve the problems he faces individually 
and that man faces as a whole. Whili* learning the basic tool skills 
was desirable in the past because it enhanced one's opportunities 
to get more, it now becomes an essential so each person may 
contribute to society and so group decisions may be reached that 
will help achieve a viable future. 

Premise Eight 

Individuals need more learning about social process with a 
greater emphasis on participation in group decision making. 

Again we come face to face with the fact that many problems of 
the future must be solved based on values and priorities set by 
groups. Many of these values will have to be enforced by group 
action and will need the involvement of many individuals in order 
that hard decisions can be implemented. Many of the future 
problems cannot be solved by individual decision or action. The 
heavy emphasis on individual achievement and competition may 
need to Include learning about cooperation and group achieve- 
ment, ^ ' """"" — - ----- 

Premise Nine 

There can be no such thing as '\value free'' education. 

As learning becomes more tied to the future, personal and 
societal change ''values*' come to the foreground. It is daubtfu! 
that we shall ever return to the concept of values in the samt way 
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we saw them in the past, but there can be no doubt that our young 
must be motivated in terms of purpose and values if they are to 
lesni effectively. 

Perhaps there is a need for the clarification of new values 
needed to solve future problems, They may become clear as we 
begin a deliberate search for values we wish tn teach and to 
provide experiences for our young in using these values in solving 
real problems. Values that guide behavior us it relates to a 
changing environment must be understood. 

Premise Tan 

Ediwation musi become more an interplay beiween the learner , 
the environment i and the soctet 

It would appear that our young have become isolated from the 
'*real work"of society and from the real decision making of 
society. Decision making may become the subject of the learning 
process if there are greater opportunities for "action learning" and 
group learning by teachers and students. Many persons feel that 
our youth in school today tend to become *'de=motivated" by 
being cut off from the productive work and the essential decision 
making processes of home and society. 

Premise Eleven 

The rapid ch anges in today ' s society ha ve crea ted a n eed for 
more frequent and earlier teaching of abstractions and sampling 
of reality. t * 

The over emphasis on knowledge, information, and theories 
hkve caused our youth to be freed from the testing of their beliefs in 
a non-controlled environment — the real world. If one remains too 
long removed from the environment and culture, one tends to see 
the "real world" as unreal or to reject the learning environment of 
formal education as unfair and unimportant . Many of the young are 
so isolated and unable to "try-out" their concepts and theories in 
the real world that the problem of transition from school becomes 
too great to handle — in effect, the schools cannot educate alone ! 

Premise Twelve 

The immediate future is not likely to provide a larger share of 
the public dollar of the CNP for public elementary and secondary 
education • . ■• 

The rising and immediate demands of more public dollars for 
welfare, health, crime, old age, energy development, and un- 
employment, to list a few, will make it much more difficult than in 
the past to receive nnancing. In fact, education's long held political 
strength shows a temporary, if not a long term, decrease. A shift 
from local and federal dollars to more state aid seems to be the 
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pattern that will continue — again a push toward greater state 
leadership and accountability. 



Premise Thirteen 

Many of man's ftiiure prohlents nufst he salved on a world wide 
hasis. 

While it must be naid that the participants of the Institute under- 
stood this, there seemed to be less viable discussions as to how 
education could tackle this issue effectively. It would appear, 
however, that failure to educate our young regarding this fact may 
be the action that could have the greatest effect on our future. 

The previous premises are an attempt to select and synthesize 
the many ideas that were presented and discussed. In any case, 
they become the basis for some specific ideas that were brought up 
in the discussion as to how education might be changed to help 
educate our young to be able to work out solutions for their future 
more effectively than in the past. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Three things seem to emerge from the total institute that apply to 
each of the seven Institute issues and the premises which the 
presentations and discussions brought out. 

First 

In the United States today, every citizen must learn the ha sic 
t{ in I skills if he is t (7 function as a citizen in a democracy and as an 
individual in his private, public and work life. 

In addition to the three R's, the basic skills would appear to 
include group participation, environmental relationships and 
planning for the future! 

Secofid 

The simple concept of improving what is already hein^ done in 
education will not he adequate, it may even be harmful in solving 
present and future problems. 

Organization, structure, role and purpose^ methods, content, 
financing, relationships among school and society, leadership, and 
time frames must all be evaluated and changed: The greatest 
danger seems to be that simple improvement rather than basic^^ 
change might be attempted, 

Third 

A II speakers and discussions pointed up the fact that leadership 
for such a searching analysis and formulation of new directions 
cannot conwfrom 16,000 local sciiool districts norf om a federal 
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government voncemed with crime, welfare, energy, imemploy- 
ment, health and other prohlems that can only be salved at na- 
tional level --leadership must come from the states, Individually 
and collectively. 

This broad conclusion must raise the question of whether the 
states are willing to assume such a task and how they must cooper- 
ate to provide some new directions. While the failure to take any 
immediate action may not show any obvious default, It is certainly 
true that education, or more accurately, learning is the key to the 
future. "" " • ■ ■ • ----7- 

The following conclusions seem to be suggested as approaches 
which might bring about major change! 

One 

The states collectively should establish specific minimal com- 
petencies in each of the basic tool skill areas and each state should 
make them the first priority for funding, stafflng and organizing. 

This would suggest the following- 

(a) Legislation and policy which would allow state expenditures 
for teaching illiterate adults in every state and territory. 

(b) State policy enaction that would require skills in diagnosing 
and getting help for incompetent students by every certified 
educator regardless of speciality, 

(c) New state action for our high school and college students 
and interested adults to be trained and used as tutors, aids 
and teachers of the basic skills as a way of giving special 
help and as a way of establishing the priority. 

(d) Reward success in the reduction of illiteracy t^and student 
achievement through increased state finances. 

(e) Annual state reports should be devised to replace the nor- 
maiive achievement tests in the future with competency 
achievement. 

Two 

The states should convene a task force to study and report the 
ways that are being tried and ways that might be used to provide 
alternatives to earn the high school diptoma^ 

(a) A review of all state legislation and regulation that prevent 
learning or prevent recognition of learning outside the 
school should be made and published with suggested ways . 
to include such learning in students attempts for a diploma or 
certificate. 

(b) Standardized test competencies should be developed in the 
various courses in the secondary schools and used as a basis 
for giving credit toward graduation. 

(c) Students achieving minimal credits ought to be encouraged 
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to develop their unique aptitudes and to test these in the 
community, work force and the school systems, 
(d) There should be a policy devised in each of the states that 
ends the long held basic of ''time in place" as the evaluation 
of learning for credit. 

Three 

The rigidity of the present public education pattern as to 
schedule, vHrriculum , staffing and financing allows for little Indh 
vldnalization of Instruction or development of alternative learn- 
ing styles. 

(a) Financing patterns which fix attendance and schedule pat- 
terns should be studied as to new ways to allow local school 
districts to experiment with alternative learning approaches 
without penalty in loss of state aid. 

(b) Restrictions and regulations which make local school units 
subject to loss of aid in terms of yearly calendar, location of 
classes, methods of instruction and size of class ought to be 
studied for a new way to encourage flexibility, 

(c) Regulations must be developed which encourage the use of 
the community, adults, students and other learning sites 
than the classroom and teachers. 

(d) Certification, licensing and graduation requirements should 
be reviewed to see which create rigidities in the learning 
process. 

(e) Full-time attendance from grades one through twelve may 
have become a barrier to learning — what are alternatives? 

Foiir 

Ways must he found and policies established in the states which 
provide opportunities for youth to participate in the real world as 
part of their education. 

(a) Youth need to test and try out their knowledge and skills in 
the significant activities of the culture prior to completing 
high school. 

(b) Educational credit should be available to students for ac- 
tivities related to their studies in work, volunteer action, 
community participation, school volunteer programs and 
other programs contributing to the betterment of the home, 
school, community and society. 

(c) Such activities ought to take place throughout the calendar 
year. 

(d) A starting point for such contribution ought to be in the 
schools where youth can help teach younger children the 
tool skills as well as the many content courses where certain 
children may need special help. 
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(e) Recognition and opportunities for youth contributions are 
fundamental to the development of worth and dignity in the 
young — tc always get and never give detracts from the self 
image of the individual. 

Five 

Stales must begin to develop policies which change the concept 
and the myth that aU education takes placi while one is yointg. 

(a) Many states have regulations that keep youth in school 
full-time and prevent ihe continuing education of adults. 

(b) The time traps of learning for the young, earning for the 
middle-aged and yearning for the retired must be changed to 
a concept of continuous learning. 

(c) There is a necessity to change state regulations which pre- 
vent the use of older, volunteer citizens from becoming 
active in the education of youth. 

Six 

There is a need to develop a required review of each young 
person's education, upon reaching the high school which will 
become the basis for planning (he next several years of education. 

(a) Since maximum learning creates a greater achievement 
spread among individual students, an extended individual 
review and analysis ought to be done for each student prior 
to assigning any high school plan. It should emphasize: 

1. Career planning 

2. Basic competencies 

3. Overall knowledge 

4. Experience needed 

5. Weaknesses 

6. Special aptitudes and interests 

(b) State regulations ought to encourage the development of 
individual curriculums rather than mandated courses if the 
basic competencies have been achieved. 

(c) Opportunities for learning and problem solving where the 
student is held accountable ought to be emphasized. 

(d) Opportunities for group projects which emphasize planning, 
cooperation, community improvement, participation and 
implementation should be part of the learning experience. 

(e) Greater use of adults and students from other corntries and 
cultures should be emphasized. 

(f) Studies of environmental, energy, population, food and 
other future oriented problems ought to be encouraged as 
part of individual education. 

obvious that the schools alone cannot educate our youth. 
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State Departmvnts should encourage, through policies and 
fuumciu^, the use of other societal agencies and resources to be 
part of the planned educational program of high school and older 
youth, 

(a) There is no way the schools can create laboratories or class- 
rooms that simulate the new technologies or conditions 
which make up the real world » Perhaps, at all times a third 
of our youth ought to be learning outside the formal school 
in planned experienceH. 

(b) The solution of many future problems are dependent on 
decisions made ^mong and between nations — learning in 
other countries and bringing other people to this nation for 
learning ought to be part of the experience of all youth! 

(c) Since the future indicates a smaller share of the public dol- 
lar for education, states should develop regulations and 
policies which use the entire year and the entire society as 
educational resources. 

(d) Restrictions, regulations and policies often cause local 
school systems to fear trying such programs. Every state 
ought to review their own regulations and change those 
which try to restrict learning to schools and teachers. 

Ei^ht 

Thejlfty states should organize a commission to establish the 
values that are significant in approachinsi probletns that must he 
faced in the future. 

(a) A course of study should be planned around these values" 
and be made available as an elective to high school students. 

(b) Since change is so great and problem solving the necessity of 
the future, the state should establish a study which would 
define the essential skills, understandings and approaches 
that our young should learn in order to participate in the 
social decisions that must be made in the future. 

(c) Knowledge and information is not only the basis for solving 
problems, our schools need to help our youth gain experi- 
ence in group decision making as a basis for future citizen- 
ship. 

(d) The use of knowledge without understanding its consequ- 
ences can prove fatal to mankind — can our youth be taught 
how to analyze and review the possible consequences of 
continued use of technology without regard to the future? 

Nine 

The immediate future will see three groups that must become 
mtne active in our society - women, minorities and retired ^ state 
defmrtmetits of education need to look at how education should he 
altered to further educate and to use these resources, 

(a) Limited funds and other resources indicate that retired per- 
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sons could become a major cQntributor to the education of 
our youth — specific planning should be done in each state 
as to how this resource can be used in education. 

(b) The continued lag in the education of minorities and in their 
participation in the work force is a great cost to our society 
—ways to reach the minority parents with children in school 
must be found if the cycle is not to continue. 

(c) The use of women in only selected jobs and social respon- 

sibilities has become too great a waste of human resources. 
— a joint state effort ought to look at ways education can 
change to avoid continuing the restrictive use of women In 
our culture. 

Ten 

Our socieiy presenily does not have a method far helping our 
young make the transition to adulthood, to the work force, to full 
responsibility or to independence. Can education be seen as relev- 
ant by our young if it assumes no responsibility for helping them 
find a place in society? 

(a) We invest huge sums of money to get our youth through high 
school or college and hardly a dime to see that they enter the 
work force where they can use their knowledge, skills or 
aptitudes. 

(b) We have the highest youth unemployment of any nation 
which would argue that every youth ought to be helped to 
cross the gap so they may continue to learn. Each state 
ought to look at the problem of the role of the school in 
making the entry job a means rather than an end, 

(c) One of the speeches referred to the fact that our youth are 
^'de-motivated" because of the isolation of youth from the 
real world. Would a placement function for the schools help 
motivate youth? 

(d) Would the feedback from a "transition" function help keep 
the schools up-to-date in terms of change? 

Eleven , t r t 

Planning for the future was the essence of the institute both for the 
indtvidual and the educator. Each state should devote some re- 
sources and some Joint ejforts to ''thinktanking' the implications 
of change in society as it affects education and the role of the state. 

(a) Every high school student ought to devote a portion of their 
time to the development of a career related to the future and 
sensible public and private life. Obviously, no plan would be 
absolute but it should set some goals and objectives, as well 
as some alternative plans for the future. 

(b) The only thing certain to come is the future and its form is 
con.stantly changing, thus it would seem absolutely neces- 
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sary that the state agency devote more energy to anticipating 
ways education should change to help the young prepare for 
that future. 

(c) Most research in education has looked at parts and pieces 
rather than the total relationship of man, education and 
society. The CSSO should establish a long-range planning 
and policy g-oup to look at societal issues and the implica- 
tions for education. At present, there is no such body look- 
ing at this problem. Can the education Chiefs afford to let 
others do all the directing of the future? 
The summary and conclusions reached by the editor are not 
those that might be selected by another person. 

Again, they grow from the belief that the states must take the 
lead in looking at the future and must arrive at some new directions 
and new ways to prepare our youth for a ditrerent set of conditions 
than we know today. 

The last several decades which saw an emphasis on research and 
technology as a solution to educating our young is now recognized 
for what it was — trying to lay out a trip without knowing where we ^ 
were going. 

What education should be doing is a "value decision" reached 
by the people who own the schools — doesn't every state depart- 
ment need to look at the options and allow for informed or studied 
choices rather than fearful reactions to a changing fature? 
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1974 CHIEF STATE SCHOOL 
OFFICERS INSTITUTE 



July 25— August 2 
Jackson Lake Lodge 
Jackson Hole, Wyoming 

INSTITUTE CONSULTANT— PARTICIPANTS 



LEROY BROWN, prior to assuming his pre- 
sent position as Alabama's State Superinten- 
dent of Schools (1961), was the-President of 
Jefferson State College in Birmingham for six 
years, A native of Cleburne County* Alaba- 
ma, Dr, Brown received his B.S. and LL,D, 
from Jacksonville State University (Alaba- 
ma) and his M.S. degree from the University 
of Alabama. Dr. Brown did graduate work at R-inceton University 
and received his Doctor of Education degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity. In addition to many professional experiences, his honors 
include Alumnus of the Year, Jacksonville State University 
(1965-66) and recipient of the Freedoms Foundation Award (1968). 

MARSHALL L. LIND, Alaska's Comniis- 
sfoner of Education, was superintendent of 
Schools in the Kodiak Island Borough School 
District prior to becoming State Commis- 
sioner in 197L A native of Wisconsin* Dr. 
Lind received a B.S, degree from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, a Master's of Education 
— degree from the University of Montana and a 
Ph.D. degree from Northwestern University. He has served in the 
public schools as a teacher, principal and superintendent. He has 
been visiting professor at Northwestern University. Commis- 
sioner Lind Is a member of Phi Delta Kappa* AASA, NEA, and 
serves on the board of directors for the Agency for Instructional 
Television, the Northwest Regional Education Laboratory and the 
Center for Northern Educational Research. 
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I WELDON P. SHOFSTALL is Arizona s Slate 
Superiniendent nf Public Instruction. Dn 
Ishofstall received the B.S- degree at North- 
least Missouri State Teachers College and the 
IM.A. and Ph.D, degrees at the University of 
iMissouri, In June, 1970. he was appointed 
I U.S. Secretary of HEW to the Grant Admlnis- 
_ Itralipn AdvlHory Conimittee Pur a three year 

term, Among other professional experience, he has been Professor 
of Secondary Education. Dean of Students and Professor of 
Higher Education at Arizona Slate University: Dean of Administ* 
ration at Stephens College; and Superintendent of Schools in 
Memphis, Missouri. He received the Outstanding Educator 
Award from the Arizona Committee for Responsible Education 
and has been lised in Who's Who in Anwrican Eiiucatioti. 

lARCHIE W* FORD, Arkansas' Commis- 
jsioner of Education graduated from State CoU 
jlege of Arkansas and the University of Ar- 
Ikansas. He has received a Doctor of Law de- 
jgree from Ouachita Baptist University, From 
jelementary. high school principal, and 
j superintendent of schools, he has a large ad- 

Iministrative experience. His professional a^ 

filiations include life member in Arkansas Association and Na- 
tional Education Association, the American Association of School 
Administrators and a past president of CSSO. 

WILSON C. RILES is California's State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. Dr, 
Riles received both his B.A, and M,A, de- 
grees from Arizona State College, He has re- 
ceived honorary Doctorate of Law degrees 
from Pepperdine College and Claremont 
Graduate School and honorary Doctor of 

^ __jHumane Letters from St, Mary's College, 

University of the Pacific and University of Judaism, all of which 
are in Califbrnia. His efforts were instrumental in the passage, by 
the California Legislature in 1972. of legislation providing more 
than S300 million in new fonds for education and, at the same time, 
creating significant local property tax relief by increasing the 
state \s share of local school costs. He implemented a comprehen- 
sive early childhood education program, the state's first Bilingual 
Education Act. a broader local choice in the selection of textbooks 
and a more effoclive system of evaluating new education 
techniques. 
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DAVID A. SPEIR was appointed Superinten- 
dent of Schools on October 28. 1973, by the 
Governor of the Canal Zone, Joining the 
Panama Canal Zone Division of Schools in 
1951, he has also been a teacher, counselor, 
assistant principal, principal, supervisor of 
instruction, and assistant superintendent. He 
graduated from the Junior College Division of 
Georgia Military College in 1942. served three years in the Air 
Force in World War II. received his A,B, from the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary in 1947. and the M.Ed, degree from the University 
of Florida in 1949. He has also studied at the University of Havana 
and Florida State University, He is married and has two grown 
children, David. 27. and Beth. 24, Though born in Georgia, he calls 
Florida home when he is in the United States, 



^^^^H^nCALVIN M. FRAZIER is Colorado's Com- 
■^^^^^^H^^Hmissioner of Education, He received his A,B. 
[^I^^^^^^HH degree from College of Puget Sound, his M, A, 
I^B^B^a^^^Hand Ed.D, from the University ofOregon, His 
^^^^^^^^^^H|professional career covers teaching in 
jBB^^HHB^H Washington State, Assistant Dean of the 
j^^^HHHHHH School of Education at the University of Ore- 
HiH^H^HBHIgon. an associate professor at the University 
of Colorado. A proven education leader, he served as a district 
superintendent in Colorado, 



MARK R, SHEDD, Connecticut's Commis^ 
sioner of Education, graduated trom the Uni- 
versity of Maine and received his Ed.D, from 
Harvard University. A wide background in 
education includes visiting Professor of the 
Graduate School of Education. Harvard Uni- 
versity * and Consultant. Institution for Social 
and Policy Studies, Yale University. He has 
been Superintendent of Schools, in Philadelphia and Englewood, 
New Jersey. He has received Honorary Doctor of Law degrees 
from the University of Maine, College of Wooster and Bates Col- 
lege. He received a Doctor of Letters degree from Drejel Univer- 
sity, His active memberships include American Association of 
School Administrators, National Urban Coalition, Phi Delta Kap- 
pa. NAACR and the Harvard Graduate School of Education 
Alumni Council, 
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KENNETH MADDEN, a native of Or- 
bisoria, Pennsylvania, is presently Dela- 
ware's State Superintendent of Schools, Dr, 
Madden received his B,S, from Sfiippenburg, 
Pennsylvania, his M.A, from Chapel Hill. 
North Carolina and his Ed.D. from Univer- 
sity ^rk, Pennsylvania. His professional ac- 
tivities include membership in NEA, AASA, 
Phi Delta Kappa and he is listed in Who's Who in American Edaca- 
lion. Who's Who in Amerwa, and Who's Who in the Easi, Other 
honors include winner of the John Hay Fellowship in Humanities 
and Idea Fellow (1967). In addition to a distinguished military 
career. Dr. Madden has authored numerous educational publica- 
tions. 

RALPH D, TURLINGTON, Florida's Chief 
State School Officer, has a solid record of 
twenty-eight years of public service. As the 
Speaker of the House and the "dean" of the 
Florida legislature, he has a proven record as 
a pioneer in finance and education* In educa- 
tion, his work has led to expanding Florida's 
community college system and was instru- 
mental in the establishment of a new university in Tampa, Boco 
Raton, Orlando, and Jacksonville. He has co-authored a book enti- 
tled The Le^nsiaior's Gtiiile to School Finance. 






I JACK P, NIX is presently Georgia's Superin- 
1 tendent of Schools. Dr. Nix, a native of White 
County, Georgia, graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Georgia with a master's degree. He 
holds honorary doctorates from both John 
Marshall and Piedmont Colleges and a 
Specialist in Education degree from the Unl- 
I versity of Georgia. Dr. Nix, president-elect of 
the Council of Chief State School OfTicers, believes that the field of 
education, more than any other facet of society, provides the 
greatest opportunity to serve peopie , His primary goal is to see that 
every child in Georgia receives a quality education. Dr, Nix was 
one of the nation's first educators to recognize the need and impor- 
tance of providing vocational opportunities to public school stu- 
dents who desire training In technical, skilled and related areas, 
and to this end, area vocaiional-technical schools and comprehen- 
sive high schools have been established throughout Georgia. 
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jTIMMY TEICHIRO HIRATA, Hawaii's 
Superintendent has been a leader in school 
administration for over twenty-five years. He 
is a graduate of the University of Hawaii and 
Columbia University. As a community 
leader, he is active in the council of Economic 
j Education, the past president, a founder of 
I the Central Honolulu Community Associa- 
tion, and numerous other activities. His professional activities in- 
clude president of the Hawaii Association of Secondary Princi- 
pals, the Hawaii Association of Curriculum Development and the 
American Association of School Administrators. He has served on 
legislative, finance and other committees for many years. 





ID, F. ENGELKING, Idaho's Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, has a teaching and ad- 
ministrative career which spans 30 years and 
jmnges from teaching in a rurarfwo-room 
f school to Superintendent of Schools at 
Blackfoot. Dr. Engelking attended Greeley 
State Teachers College and the University of 
Idaho. A supporter of the Eight State Project: 
Designing Education for the Future, he has been active in numer- 
ous education organizations such as the Idaho School Adminis- 
trators Association, Social and civic interests have included mem» 
berships in the Chamber of Commerce, Rotary Club and Lion 
Club. In 1972, he received the Freedoms Foundation at Valley 
Forge Award as a '^Distinguished Educator.'' He received special 
recognition awarded for active service and interest in the National 
Research and Development effort in Career Education for 
Mountain-Plains Education and Economic Development Pro- 
gram. His Honorary degree of Doctor of Education was awarded 
by the University of Idaho. 1974. He is presently serving his 
fourth term as Idaho State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

MICHAEL J. BAKALIS, Illinois' Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, is the youngest 
i| superintendent in the State's history and the 
last to be chosen by popular vote. Dr. Bakalis 
earned a B.S. degree in education and M.A. 
^ and doctorate degrees in history from North- 
western University. During a 12 year teaching 
career spanning elementary through univer- 
sity levels, he established a reputation as an innovator and leader 
in education. His achievements at Northern Illinois University led 
to his appointment as Assistant Dean of the College of Liberal Arts 
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and Sciences. Dr. Bakalis' concerns as superintendent have in= 
eluded efforts for increased citizen involvement in educational de- 
cision making, for up-grading instruction, and for providing equal 
access to quality education. Dr. Bakalis* book entitled A Strategy 
for Excellence was published in August, 1974, 



HAROLD H. NEGLEY is the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction for Indiana. Dr. 
Negley earned a B. A. degree at De^uw Uni- 
versity, an M.A. at Butler University and an 
Ed.D. at Indiana University. The author of a 
number of school publications, he began his 
career in the Indianapolis Public Schools. He 
entered the Indiana State DepartmenVofPub- 
lie Instruction in 1967 as Director of Curriculum (6 months), later 
becoming Director of the Ball State University Ftograms at Gris- 
som Air Fore Base. From 1967 to 1970 he served as Assistant 
Superintendent for Instructional Services in the Department of 
Public Instruction. Dr. Negley has also taught courses in social 
studies and introductory courses in education at Indiana Universi^ 
ty, Indiana State University and Butler University. A member of 
various professional organizations, he headed the Indiana Com= 
mittee for Individualized Instruction. Dr. Negley co-authored 
Search for Freedom, a 1970 textbook in U.S. History. 




ROBERT D. BENTON, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in lowa^ received the B. A. 
and M.A. degrees from the University of 
Northern Iowa and an Ed.D. from Colorado 
State College. Dr. Benton has held various 
educational positions, among which are 
teacher. Director of Public Information and 
Coordinator of Secondary Education (South 
Dakota), assistant superintendent and superintendent of schools. 
He has held professional affiliations in NBA, South Dakota As- 
sociation of School Administrators, National School Public Rela- 
tions Association, AASA and Slate Advisory Council of Voca- 
tional Education. Having served in various civic capacities in 
Council Bluff, Dr. Benton was named Outstanding Young Man of 
the Year in Rapid City, 
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C, TAYLOR WHITTIER, Kansas' Commis- 
sioner of Education since 1969, received the 
M,A, and Ph,D. degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Dr, Whittier's experience 
includes Executive Director of Central Atlan- 
tic Regional Educational Laboratory, 
Superintendent of Schools in Pennsylvania 
and Maryland and Visiting Professor at Stet- 
son University and F.S,U. He is Chairman of the ESEA Title III 
State Advisory Council of the District of Columbia and past Na- 
tional President and Treasurer of the Association for Educational 
Data Systems. Among his publications are Teadwrs, Adminis- 
trators. and CoUectlve Bargaining (1968); 'A Look at Decentrali- 
zation" in The School Administratar (January, 1969); and "The 
Supervisor" in The Supervisor: New Demands. New Dimensions 
(1969). 





LYMAN V, GINGER, Kentucky's State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, re- 
ceived the Baccalaureate degree from Ken- 
tucky Wesleyan College and the M.A. and 
Ed.D. degrees from the University of Ken» 
tucky. Listed in Who's Who in America, Dr. 
Ginger has experience in all fields of educa- 
tion — ranging from teaching to administra- 
tion. He served as president of KEA during the development of the 
Minimum Foundation Pru(?ram and has also been President of 
NEA. In 1968, h^^ was secretary to the U.S. Delegation to the 
World Confederau iu of Organi^^: Hons of the Teaching Ftofession 
held in Dubliu. ir^Jand. Dr. Ginger was appointed by Dean Rusk to 
serve a tuA>-y-af term on the Education Committee of the United 
State*^ N4*uun:ii Cnmmission for UNESCO and was reappointed 
for an Hd jition^^l rerm. 

I LOUIS J. MICHOT is presently Louisiana's 
jState Superintendent of Education. A native 
jof Lafayette, Louisiana, he has been active in 
I business, government, and education fo^ 
I many y^arn. He has held positions as Execu- 
Jtive L>-vsctor of the Lafayette Chamber of 
ICommuii and Assistant to the Vice Presi- 
- I dent of the Air Transport Association of 

America in Washington, D.C. From 1960-64 he served in the 
Louisiana Legislature and wan u candidate for Governor in 1964. 
in 1968, he was elected a member of the Louisiana State Board of 
Education and was elected Stale Superintendent of Education in 
1972. 
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CARROLL R, McGARY is the Commiisioner 
of Educational and Cultural Services for the 
State of Maine, A native of Auburn, Maine, 
Dr. McOary is married and the father of two 
children. Having earned the B.S. and M.Ed, 
degrees from the University of Maine and the 
Ed.D. from Harvard University, he also at- 
tended Tufts and Notre Dame in the Naval 
V-12 ftogram. He taught at Boothbay Harbor and Calais and was 
Superintendent of Schools at Princeton, Belfast and Westbrook 
before joining the State Department of Education as Commis- 
sioner in 1971. Dr.McGary is a member of many educational and 
community organizations and he has published numerous profes- 
sional studies. 

JAMES A. SENSENBAUGH^ State Superin- 
tendent of Schools for Maryland, received the 
B.S., M.A. and Ed.D, degrees from Colum- 
bia. In 1965; Dr. Sensenbaugh was awarded 
the Doctor of Law degree from the University 
of Maryland. Educational and civic respon- 
sibilities formerly held Include State Director 
for the Department of Rural Education of 
NEA, Vice President and Secretary of the Mm-yland Association 
of School Superintendents, President of the Teachers Association 
of Baltimore County and Chairman of the National Safety Com- 
mission of NEA. Currently, Dn Sensenbaugh is Chairman of the 
Maryland State Teachers Retirement System, mernber of the 
Commission on Aging, chairs two committees on ABA, Council 
forCSSO, and is a member of the Public Broadcasting Commission. 

GREGORY R. ANRIG is Commissioner of 
Education for the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts. Prior to becoming Commissioner 
in 1973, Dr. Anrig was Director of the Instu- 
tute for Learning and Teaching at the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts, Other professional ex- 
perience includes Executive Assistant to the 
Commissioner, U.S. O. E.; Director, Divi- 
sion of Equal Educational Opportunities, U.S.O.E.; and Superin- 
tendent, Mt. Greylock Regional School District, Williamstown, 
Massachusetts. Dr. Anrig has numerous publications to his credit, 
soma of which include 'introduction,'' S/.v Crucial Issua.s in Edncci- 
tion (1972); ^'What's Needed for Quality Integrated Education?,'' 
School Management (March, 1972); and two guest editorials. 
Early Years Magazine (1971). 






JOHN W, PORTER, Superintendent of Pub» 
He Instruction in Michigan, has been a direc- 
tor of the State College Loan'Scholarship 
Program, a university professor and the As- 
sociate Superintendent of the Bureau of 
Higher Education in the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Education. Current and past profes- 
sional affiliations include MEA, NEA, 
MASA, American Education Research Association and Phi Delta 
Kappa. In 1972, Dr, Porter served on the Commission for the Re- 
form of Secondary Education and was appointed by President 
Nixon to the Commission for Financing Post-Secondary Educa- 
tion; he is currently a member of the Board of Trustees of the Na- 
tional Urban League, Chairman of Task Force '74 on Secondary 
Education, and a member of the Education Commission of the 
Slates. Dr. Porter has received several honorary doctorates. 



HOWARD B. CASMEY is presently Min- 
nesota's State Commissioner of Education. 
Mr. Casmey received his B,A. from Concor- 
dia College (Minnesota) and his M.Ed, from 
the University of North Dakota. He has had 
educational experience as a teacher and ad- 
ministrator. His professional activities in- 
clude membership in NEA, Minnesota State 
Commissioner's Advisoiy Council (1956-60), Minnesota State 
Legislative Commission (1962-64) and Western Division Legisla- 
tive Chairman of Minnesota Education Association (1962-64); 



GARVIN H. JOHNSTON, Mississippi's State 
Superintendent of Education, received a B.S. 
degree and an Ed.D. from the University of 
Southern Mississippi and an M.A. from the 
University of Alabama. Dr. Johnston has 
been a classroom teacher, elementary and 
high school principal and superintendent; he 
was also a supervisor in the State Department 
of Education and President of Pearl River Junior College. A past 
president of the Mississippi Education Association, he has served 
on the Board of Directors of the Mississippi Economic Council and 
on the State Advisory Committee for Vocational and Technical 
Education. Dr. Johnston is an active Mason, Baptist Deacon and 
Rotarian. 
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ARTHUR L* MALLORY is the Commis- 
sioner of Education for the State of Missouri. 
A native of Springfleld/Missouri, Dr. Mallory^^^^ 
received a B.S. in Education from Southwest 
Missouri State^ College and the ;M;Ed* and V ; 
Ed i D* from the University of Missouri . Prior ; 
to becoming Commissioner of Education in 
1971, he was History Superyisor in the Uni« 
versity-b^Miriburi Laboratoi^ School A 

tendent of Gqlurnbia Public Schools, Assistant Superintendent of 
Golumbia Public SchbolsrAssistant Superintendent of Parkway 
> S6hdbl District; Dean of the Evening division of the University of 
Missou^ President of Southwest Missouri State College. 

DOLORES COLBURG, Montana's State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, worked 
in private industry prior to graduating with : 
honors from the Uniyersity of Montana, Ms, ^ 
Colburg later served as Administrative^ A 
tant to the State Superintendent oiF R^ 3 
struction and was elected State Suparinten-V - 
dent in 1 968 / She is a me mber^of the; Board of ; 
Public Education, Board of Regents, State Library Commission, 
Teachers' Retirement System Board of Trustees md Educational 
Broadcasting Commission. She is a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Council of Chief State School Officers and serves as v 
Vice Chairperson of both the Board of Directors of the Northwest ^ ^ 
Regional Educational Lateratory and the Mountain=Plains Educa- 
tion and Economic Development Program, Inc. Other member- 
ships include AASA, A AUW, NOW, Montana Manpower Plan- 
ning Advisory, Council and Montana Special Olympics State 
Executive Committee (Education Chairperson) and several other 
state organizations. 

CECIL E. STANLEY, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for Nebraska, received a B. A. degree 
from Nebraska Wesleyan University and an 
Mi S. degree from Colorado A&M College/ 
Mr. Stanley has been Assistant Commis= 
sioner of Education in Charge of Vpcationar 
Education ^Division Coordinator and Direc- 
tor of Distributive Education, Assistant State 
Director of Vocational Education and. State Supervisor for Dis- 
tributive Education. Memberships include the Nebraska School- 
masters Club,„NE A, NSEA, Nebraska Business Education As- 
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i|sqciation, Nebraska Council of School Administrators; Lincoln 
yjphamber of Commerce, VFW, Phi Delta Kappa and A ASA ^^^^ 

I KENNETH H. HANSEN, Nevada's State 
:Superintendent of Schools, received the B.A* 
and Ed.M. degrees from the ynlversity of Ok- 
lahoma and the Ph.D. from the University of 
IMifiOuri, Dr. Hanse 

^Education at Western State College and fto- 
feasor of Educational Administration at 
Waihington State University. He has had a 
wide mnge of administrative experience. Dr. Hansen has written 
several books, among which BmPhilosophy for American Edtwa- 
tion md Public Education in American Society; he has also pub- 
lished in many professional bulletins, quarterlies and journals. 




-.if.^. NEWELL J, PAIRE, a native of Keene, New 
Hampshire, holds the B.Ed, and M.Ed, de- 
^M^ees and the ^ctorate in Humane Letters 
f^M from Keene State\College. Presently New 
Hampshire's Commissioner of Education, 
^^ pr. Paire has held various educational posts, 
j including superintendent of schools and De- 
. . 'puty Commissioner of Education in his home 

state. A combat veteran of World War II, he retired from the U.S. 
Naval Reserve with the rank of Commander. Dr. Paire has held 
niembership in Rotary, Lions Club midrthe Chamber of Com= 
merce; he is also a member of Bektash Temple, the New Hamp- 
shire Education Association, AASArand the^American Legion. 




raED G, BURKE, newly appointed Commis- 
sioner of Education for the State of New Jer- 
sey, was Rhode Island's Commissioner of 
• Education. He received a B.A. from Williams 
^ College, an M.A. and Ph.D. firdtri Priricetpn 
rand an honorary Doctorate of Law froim 
I Bryant College. Dr. Burke was formerly 
' Dean of International Studies at State Uni- 
versity of New York, Professor of Political Science at Syracuse 
University, Assistant Professor of Political Science at Ohio Was- 
leyan University and Consultant to the Kenya Government. He 
has written articles in the Journal of African Administration md 
Ohio Wesleyan Magazine, chapters in African Socialism and 
Case Studies in Local Government and a book, Africa's Quest' 
for Order and Sub-Saharan Africa. ............ ^. ................. ^ 
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LEONARD J* DE LAYO is preiently ;New 
^Mexico's State Superintendent of j^blic In* 
fstruction. A native of New York City, Mrr^^ 
;?Layo earned his B.S. degree from the Unive^ 
l^sity^f New Mexico and his M. A; degree from 
^Columbia University/ He is past president of 
?tKe Council of Chief State School Officers; a 
member of NBA, AASA, New Mexico Con- 
^^esslorpdre^^ Teachers wid is also involved in numerous 
civic activities. Mr; De Layo has been listed in Who's Who in 
American Education, Who's Who in New Mexico, Who's Who in 
the West, Who's Who in the East and Who's Who In America, 




EWALD B. NYQUIST, New York's Commis- 
sioner of Education Md President of the Uni= 
varsity of the State of New York, received 
uhdergraduate and graduate degrees from the 
University of Chicago, Dr. Nyquist, holds 
honorary doctorates from over 20 colleges 
md universities. He has served in vw-ious 

^_ _J administrative . capacities with Colum^ 

University and the New York State Education Department. In 
1970, Dr. Nyquist proposed the Regents External Degree ftogram 
which IS now weU established. He has been involved in accredita- 
tion commission, trusteeships and directorships. The recipient of 
many honors. Dr. Nyquist has written and spoken on such topics 
as open education and the state's role in urban education. 




CRAEG PHILLirej North Carolina's State 
J Superintendent of Public Instruction, re- 
ceived his education at UNC-Chapel Hill with 
fA.B., and Ed.D, degrees. During his 

public school career, Dr, Phillips has been a 
^tfeacher, principal, md superintendent of the 
Winston-Salem school system. He gave lead- 

pr^hin in making the merger of the 75.000 

pupil Charlotte-Mecklenburg system a working reality as its 
superintendent. Before being elected State Superintendent in 
1968, he was administrative vice president of the Richard son 
Foundation in Greensboro, a foundation seeking ways tcridentify 
and develop creative leadership in education, government and bus- 
iness in North Carolina. 
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;M. K PETERSON, Superinten of Public 
Sinstruciion of the State of North Dakota, re- 
ceived a B. A. degree from Concordia Gollege 
Jn Minnesota and an M.S. in Education de- 
gree from the University of North Dakota, 
Experienced in both elementary and secon- 
dary education, Mr. Peterson taught school 

on the graduate level at the University 

of North . Dakota. Mor to his present position, he was Deputy 
State Superintendent In his native North Dakota. He has written 
for various state and national publications. In addition to active 
membership in such organizations as Kiwanls, Phi Delta Kappa 
and AASA, Dr. Peterson has held several offices and served ori 
various committees of Trinity Lutheran Church In Bismarck. 

MARTIN W, ESSEX, Stata Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in Ohio, has served as a 
teacher, principal and superintendent of 
schools in Ohio and Michigan. Included 
among his service to American education are 
the presidency of A ASA, chairmanship of the 
National Advisory Council for Vocational 
- Education which led to the present Voca- 
tional Education Act, chairmanship of the Joint Council on 
Economic Education and chairmanship of the Advisory Council of 
the National Merit Scholarship Corporation; Currently he is serv- 
ing as chairman of the first National Governance Study and presi- 
dent of the Council of Chief State School Officers. He is the only 
educator to be chosen by his peers to head each of the most pres- 
tigious school administrator or^nizations (AASA and CCSSO). 
His comparative education services include the direction of two 
studies in the USSR, an around the world study of education in the 
free world countries and services as consultant to the West Berlin 
government. 

LESLIE R. FISHER, Oklahoma's Superin- 
tendent of Schools, received the B.S. degree 
from Southeastern State College (Oklahoma) 
and the Ed. M. and Ed. D. degrees from the 
University of Oklahoma. Dr. Fisher, after 
serving in the U.S. Navy, was a teacher, 
coach, principal and superintendent in his 
state's public schools. Civic and educational 
recognitions include outstanding citizen in Moore, Oklahoma 
(1961-63 and 1968), ''Certificate of Special Merit" awarded by the 






OAS A (1966) and State Chairman for the Education Division of the 
U.S. Savings Bond ft-ogram, He is a member of A ASA, NEA, the 
Oklahoma State Board of Vocational Education, NASE, the 
Board of Regents of Oklahoma Collegei and other educational or- 
ganizations. V" 



B JESSE FASOLD, Oregon' s Superintendent of 
I Public Instruction is a p-aduate of Colorado 
I State College, the University of Colorado and 
|the University of Oregon. He is a member of 
Jphi Delta Kappa, Oregon Education Associa- 
|lionr National Education Association, and 
the American Association of School Adminis- 
tmtors and numerous other professional or- 
ganizations. From elementary school teacher to superintendent 
his career has made him a proven educational leader. 




JOro? C* PITTENGER, Secretary of Educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania, is introduced by Cover- 
1^1 nor Milton J. Schapp as *'the Ralph Nader of 
education in the Commonwealth,' ■ A lawyer 
"Wand former legislator, Mr. Pittenger was 
^ p^aduated from Harvard College and Harvard* 
] Law SchooL He was a Frank Knox Fellow at 
the London School of Economics before serv^ 
ing in the U.S. Army. He has taught at Harvard and Franklin and 
Marshall, and is co-author, with Henry Bragdon, of The Pursuit of 
Justice, 




1 RAMON A, CRUZ APONTE, Puerto Rico's 
Superintendent of Schools, graduated from 
Ithe University of Puerto Rico, University of 
IFlorida (M.A,), and the University of North 
(Carolina (Ed,D). His wide professional lead- 
l^rstiip has lead him to be the vice president of 
Ithe* Puerto Rican Teacher's Association, the 

Idirector of the Pilot Project for Preparation of 

teacher Aicft in 1966, and a member of the Task Committee for a 
Comprehensive Planning of Higher Education in the Council of 
Higher Education^l969-7L From elementary school teacher m 
1945 to the presenr Secretary of education forPuerto^^^^ 
proven educational leader. 
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ARTHUR PONTARELLI, Executive Associate Commissioner, is 
Acting Commissioner of Education for Rhode Islandy He is a 
graduate of Rhode Island College (Ed.B.), Boston University 
(Ed.M.) and Ohio State University (ASTP). His career spans 
numerous positions from teacher, superintendent of teacher edu- 
cation and certification to executive assistant commissioner. He 
is a state representative member of the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board, the Rhode Island . Association, of School. Super- 
visors, the Rhode Island Principals Association, and the College 
Alumni Association. 



^CYRIL B, BUSBEE is presently South 
_ jCarolina*s State Superintendent of Educa= 
tion. A native of Aiken County,South Caroli- 
^ ! na, Dr. Busbee received his bachelor* s and 
master's degrees from the University of 
South Carolina. The University of South 
Carolina and WofTord College aw^ded him 

I honomry Doctor of Law degrees. He serves 

as administrative officer to the State Board of Education and ex- 
oflEicio member of the Boards of Trustees of the University of 
South Caroiina* Wlnthrop College and the Citadel and of the Edu- 
cational Television Commission and the Technical and Com- 
prehensive Education Board. Dr. Busbee is a member of the Steer- 
ing Committee of the Education Commission of the States. 




DON BARNHART, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for the State of South Dakota, is a 
native of Mitchell, South Dakota. Dr/ Barn- 
hart has been a high school teacher^ an 
elementary principal and a school superin- 
tendent. For two years, he was director of one 
of 10 pilot projects in the nation on dropout 
prevention. His educational bacjcground in- 
cludes a bachelor's degree from Dakota Weslayan and a master's 
degree and Ed* D. from the University of South Dakbta7Dr.~ Bar- 
nhart has been State Superintendent since January r 1971 • 





BENJAMIN E, CARMICHAEL, Commis- 
Sionar ojf Tennessee State Department of 
Education from the position of Directo r of the. ; 
^ppalachia Education Laboratory* Charles 
tonV West Virginiai He was Superi^^^ 
the Chattanooga Public Schools priorto being 
Director of the Appalachia Education 
^ ^ ^ . Laboratory. Dn Carmlchael holds Jhe B, S ^ 
Md;M;EdHdegree3 from the University of Tennessee and a Ph.Dv 
firdni George Peabody Golle^. He hasbeen a member of the Ad- 
visory Committee for the Civil Rights Commission's Study on Ra- 
cial Isolation* the Survey of Elementary Education in Brazil and 
the review committees for the Equ^ pre- 
sent he is engaged in activities of AASA, ETSi the Education 
Commission of the States and holds membership in the American 
Educational Research Association and Phi Delta Kappa. 

M. L. BRdCKETTE is the Texas Commis- 
sioner of Education. He received his A*B. de- 
gree from Southwestern University and^hi^^^^ 
M. A. and Ed. D, degrees from Baylor ynlver- 
sity. As an elementary school teacher, princi- 
pal, and superintendent of schools his career 
spans forty years of outstanding educatipnal 
I leadership. Mr. Brockette is a member of the 
^ NEAv AASA;^ the Texas State Teachers Association, president of 
SchoorMasters Associatiorii and president of the Texas Associa- 
tion of County Superintendents. As a community leader he is past 
president of the Rotary Club and Junior Chamber of Commerce 
and Ghairnian of the Hill County Chapter of National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis. 

jWALTER D. TALBOT is Utah's State 
I Superintendent of Public Instruction. A na- 
tive of Utah, Dr. Talbot graduated from Pan- 
guitch High School and received an Associate 
prScience degree from Weber State College. 
Following this, degrees were earned at Utah 
State University (B. A. and Ed. D., M.S. from 
I the University of Utah) and the additional 
study was pursue and the University of Pennsylvania. 

Dr> Talbot's educational experience' has included Professor and 
Ghairman of Educational Administration, Brigham Young Uni- 
versity; visiting proressor lit the Utah State University and Kansas 
State University, and Deputy Stale Superintendent for Adminis- 
tration. He has also taught and served in administrative positions 
in elementary and secondary schools of his state. 
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ROBERT A, WITHEY, Commissioner of 
Education for Vermont, was educated at Rut- 
gers University where he received his B*S. 
and master's degrees. Mn Withey has served 
in various educational capacities, among 
which are^Deputy Commiss^^ 
ing Services (Vermont), Assistant Director of 
_ , . Secondary Education (New Jersey), Coor- 

dinator of NDEA (New Jersey) and NDEA'^Consultant in Gui- 
dance and Testing, He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa, NEA, 
VEA, VSSDA, ySA, NESAand serves on Vermont*s Retirement 
Trustees, Bicentennial Commission and Post-Secondary Commis- 
sion: Mr: Withey has written for numerous professional publica- 
tipris and has received several awards and honors* 

WOODROW W. WILKERSON, Virginia's 
State Superinendent of Public Instruction, is 
a native Virginian. Dr. Wilkerson received a 
B:A. degree from Hampden-Sydney College, 
an M.Ap degree from the College of William 
and Mary and his doctorate from the Univer- 
sity of Maryland. After beginning his career 
^ as a teacher and later as principal, he joined 
the State Departmeni of Education staff where he served as Assis- 
tant Supervisor of Secondary Education, Supervisor of Secondary 
Education* Teacher Education Director and Director of Secon- 
dary Education. Dr/Wilkerson is a past president of the National 
Association of State Supervisors and Directors of Secondary Edu- 
cation. He is currently a member of the Virginia Council of Higher 
Education, a member of the Board of Directors of the National 
Laboratory for Higher Education, and a Commissioner of the 
Education Commission of the States. 

HAROLD C/HAIZLIP is Commissioner of 
Education for the U.S. Virgin Islands' De- 
partment of Education, Dr. Haizlip began his 
early education in Washington, b,C., later 
earning a B. A. degree from Amherst College. 
After receiving the M.A.T. degree from the 
Harvard Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 

_ ences, he continued his studies to earn the 

Ed.D. degree from Harvard's Gmduate School of Education. He 
began his education career in the Wellesley, Massachusetts High 
School as an English teacher. Dr. Haizlip has served as education 
director of the official poverty program for Boston and was named 
one of the ''Ten Outstanding Men" of that city in 1964:He has also 
been vice president of the Harvard Graduate School of Education. 
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j FRANK B* BROUILLET is Washington State 
iSuperintendent of Public Instruction. 
iThrough his common school and college 
Icareer in Washington, Dr. Brouillet was hon- 
lored as both m outstanding athlete and 
racademician* He received the B* A, degree, 
|bachelorof education, and master's degree in 

.economics from the University of Puget 

Soiihd^He effiied his Doctor of Education from tha University of 
Washington^ F^om 1956 until his election as state superintendent 
in 1972, Df; Brouillet served in the state legislature. During that 
time he served as caucus chairman, ranking member on the House 
Appropriations Committee, and for ten years was chairman of the 
Joint House/Senate Committee on Education. Experience in- 
eludes public school and higher education teaching and administ- 
ration' 

[BARBARA SIZEMORE is superintendent of 
[the District of Columbia schools. She re= 
Iceived a B,A. degrae and M.A, degree from 
Northwestern University and is a candidate 
for a Ph.D. from the University of Chicago. 
Her professional experience spans a career of . 
teacher, principal, and superintendent. She 

I has been a consultant to the National Urban 

CoalitionrEciutation Task Force, the State Conimisslon on Un- 
dergraduate Education in the Education of Teachers, the AASA 
National Convention Planning Committee of 1973 and numerous 
school districts, conferences, and foundations. She served as 
AASA Associate Secretly prior to her present posLtion. 




IdANIEL B/ TAYLOR, West Virginia's 
Superintendent of Schools, is a native of 
reonnellsville, Pennsylvania. He has the B.A. 
[degree from the University of Iowa and the 
] m.A. and Ed.D. from West Virginia Univer- 
sity. Dr. Taylor has taught in Iowa, has been 
in administration in New Jersey and has 

[ served as a superintendent of the public 

schools in West Virginia. Active In professional oi^anizatlons. Dr. 
Taylor is a past president of the West Virginia Association of 
School Administrators and has served on several committees of 
the U.S. Office of Education. He is a veteran of the Korean con- 
flict, haying served in the U.S. Army . Dr. Taylor has been active in 
numerous civic and charitable organizations in each of the com- 
mun it ies he has served. 





I BARBARA STORCK THOMSON, Wiscon^ 
ijn's State Superintendent of Public Instrue- 
Mion* is a frequent speaker for civic groups* 
parent-teacher groups, professional organiia-^ 
I tipns* colleges and universities and school 
groups, Dr, Thompson received the B.S, de» 
gree from Wisconsin State University and the 

IM.S. and Ph/D. from the University of Wis-" 
consm, She has served as a college instructor, curriculum coor- 
dmator, supervisor of schools, principal, state coordinator in the 
State Department of Public Instruction and instructor in Educa^ 
tional Administration at the University of Wisconsin, Included 
among present professional memberships are NCAWE ASCD 
DESP, NBA and Pi Lambda Theta, ' * 



I ROBERT G. SCHRADER, a native of CoU 
orados is Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for Wyoming, After serving in the U.S. 
Marine Corps during the Korean conflict, Dr, 
I Schrader attended Westminster College and 
Park College in Missouri, He has served 
Wyoming as teacher, principal and superin- 
s tendent, having earned both his master^s de- 
gree and his doctorate from the University of Wyoming, where he 
also taught school finance, ^ofessional activities include mem- 
bership in the Education Commission of the States, AASA, 
Wyoming Association of School Administrators, Phi Deka Kappa 
and listing in Who's Who In America and Whas Wiiointlw West. 





BRYAN HANSFORD is the Executive Sec- 
retary of the Council of Chief Slate School Of^ 
ficers in Washington, D.C. He had served 
previously as the commissioner of education 
in Colorado . He has also held the positions of 
high school teacher and principal/ superin- 
tendent, professor of education, and deputy 
superintendent of public instruction. He is a 
past president of the Council of Chief State School Officers, and 
has served on several national and regional advisory boards for or- 
ganizations and agencies interested in promoting education as well 
as writing and speaking extensively in the field of education. He 
received his B.S. degree from Southwest Missouri, his M.Ed, and 
Ed,D. degrees from the University of Missouri. 
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MFRET BETHAM, Director of Education tor American Samoa, 
B. A,at'0eneva College, Beaver FalU,Tennsylvan^ 
Slf completed high school witK the^rst^g^ 
high school in American Samoa. She will ^ece.^^ h^MJ^^ln 
sAdbl administration from USG in Los Angles. Her expenyce 
S^nas ateacher, vice Rrincipal. principal, h^^^ 
education, deputy director of education and m her P^sent posK 
WShe is a hative bf American Samoa. She was deeply iiwolved 
S^velopment of educational television in Amencaj^^oa^ 
the, world's most complete and elaborate educational television 
experiment. 
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